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THE ARCHETYPE CODEX OF VALERIUS MAXIMUS 
By W. M. Linpsay 


Every “codex optimus” of a Latin author has a history behind 
it. An editor nowadays must try by means of all available clues’ 
to track out as much of its past history as possible. The possibil- 
ities of the case may be illustrated by the discoveries of Traube, 
the pioneer in this new field of research, regarding the Berne MS 
of Valerius Maximus. 

Valerius Maximus, a teacher of rhetoric, who, in the reign of 
Tiberius, wrote, as a manual of reference for speakers, the Facta 
et dicta memorabilia, is an author who might, with advantage, 
be restored to the place he formerly occupied as a school-classic. 
His book skims for us the cream of Roman history; his Latin is 
nearly Ciceronian; his morals are excellent; the twaddle, with 
which he strings his collection of stories is, if tedious, well meant, 
and is never so protracted as to become intolerable. 

The ‘codex optimus,” on which the standard edition (by Kempf, 
in the Teubner Series) is based, is a ninth-century MS in the 
Stadtbibliothek at Berne (No. 366). The Teubner editor has told 
us that some corrector had emended its text with the help of 


1K. g., the abbreviations which appear in the codex itself or which can be inferred 
for its archetype. To make this clue effective much has still to be done. The next 
fifty years will see a thorough investigation of this important branch of Latin paleog- 
raphy. When we have full knowledge of the times and the places at which the several 
abbreviations were current, and have reduced to system the errors produced by the 
wrong expansion of unfamiliar symbols by later transcribers, then, and not till then, 
will paleography render its full meed of service to textual criticism. 
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some MS of Julius Paris’ Epitome of Valerius Maximus, the 
readings from the Epitome being sometimes placed in the margin, 
with some such prefix as “‘I(ulius) P(aris)” or “adbr(eviator)”’ or 
‘“‘u(etustus)” or “A(lter),” sometimes engrafted on the text itself. 

So much for the outward appearance of the MS, as it presented 
itself to an editor before Traube made it reveal its secrets. Here 
is its history, as elicited by Traube.’ Servatus Lupus, the learned 
abbot of Ferriéres, gave, in the year 860, a course of instruction 
in the “artes liberales” to his monks, one of whom, afterward 
famous as poet and savant, Heirich of Auxerre, published in a 
single volume some of the lectures both of Lupus and of his other 
teachers. For instruction in Roman history, Lupus dictated to 
his pupils extracts, culled by himself, from Valerius Maximus; 
and these extracts were included in Heirich’s subsequent publication. 
The Codex Bernensis, we now learn, was the actual copy of Valerius 
Maximus used by Lupus in dictating; the corrections in its margin 
and in its text were made by his own hand. At one touch of 
Traube’s magic wand, this Berne MS has become one of the most 
precious monuments of mediaeval learning. 

But that is not all its history. Lupus’ corrections belong to 
two periods. The readings inserted from the Epitome codex are 
much later than the others. Since they are not found in Heirich’s 
transcript of the passages dictated by Lupus, they must have been 
entered by Lupus subsequent to the dictation. It is only the 
older series of corrections which were prior to the lectures heard 
by Heirich in the year 860. Before taking the Ferriéres (now 
the Berne) MS to the lecture-room, Lupus must have gone care- 
fully through its text and emended it, partly by his own unaided 
conjecture, partly (for some of the emendations are clearly beyond 
the powers of a mediaeval scholar) with the help of a second MS 
of Valerius Maximus, to which he gained access. What this MS 
was, it is the purpose of this article to ascertain. The later series 
of corrections was made at some subsequent period, when Lupus 
got knowledge of an ancient MS of Julius Paris’ Epitome in the 


1 For the details of proof and for a full account of this interesting discovery, the 
reader is referred to the pamphlet by Traube’s pupil, who brought his master’s 
researches to their ultimate conclusion: I. Schnetz Hin Kritiker des Valerius Maxi- 
mus im 9. Jahrhundert, Neuburg a. D., 1901. 
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neighboring library of Fleury. It was no less than the copy’ cor- 
rected in the fifth century by a scholar of the Sidonius circle, 
called Helpidius Domnulus. This relic of the ancient world Lupus 
terms his “vetustus codex,” as opposed to the “novus” (the second 
MS of Valerius Maximus) ; and as is natural, gives to its readings 
a marked preference, which sometimes leads him into error. 

We have therefore in Lupus’ later series of corrections a new 
help for the text, directly of Julius Paris and indirectly of Valerius 
himself, namely the readings of a valuable fifth-century MS of the 
Epitome. What is it that the earlier series of corrections affords 
us? Kempf thought that a MS of a different family from A (the 
Bernensis) must have been used by the corrector (i. e., Lupus), 
because in one passage he supplies a line omitted both by A and 
by L, a ninth-century Florence MS, which is the twin-brother of 
A. Here is the passage, from which it will be seen that the omis- 
sion was due to the repetition of the syllable cam (Puni-cam and 
cam-porum) : 

ITT ii. 10 (p. 116 K.): Qualis deinde roboris illi milites, qui vehementi 

ictu remorum concitatam fuga Punicam classem nantes lubricis quasi 
camporum firmitate pedites in litus retraxerunt. 
But, not to mention other arguments, the whole history of Lupus’ 
connection with Bernensis points to his having used the original 
from which the Ferridres MS (now the Bernensis) was copied. 
What happened was, I take it, this. With a view to his lectures, 
Lupus obtained from some neighboring library, Fleury or possibly 
Orléans, a MS of Valerius Maximus. He got some of his monks 
to transcribe it and then, with his own hand, corrected the tran- 
scription, consulting the original MS whenever he found himself 
at a loss. The line in question had been omitted in the Ferriéres 
transcript and was found by Lupus in the Fleury (Orléans?) 
original. Now the Laurentianus (L), which comes from a library 
of the same district, Orléans or Fleury, and which was transcribed 
from the same original, also omits the line. How are we to escape 
this difficulty ? 


' The arguments of Traube for its being the actual MS with Domnulus’ signature 
and not merely a copy of Domnulus’ edition, are strong, but perhaps leave a tiny loop. 
hole for doubt. However, even if the alternative theory were true, the MS would still 
be a MS of ancient times and exhibiting an approved text. 
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Schnetz could find no way out, and forced himself to declare the 
line to be a conjecture of Lupus, who had anticipated the methods 
of modern textual criticism and had surmised that homoeoteleuton 
had been the cause of the scribe’s error. This explanation clearly 
strains our belief too severely. But surely there is another expla- 
nation available. I suggest that in the common original of A and 
L the line, after having been omitted by the scribe, had been 
inserted at the foot (or top) of the page by the corrector, in much 
the same fashion as Lupus has inserted it in A. Presumably the 
words had occupied exactly a line of the original (the pro-arche- 
type), and the scribe’s eye naturally wandered from the syllable 
cam at the end of one line to the similar syllable ending the fol- 
lowing line. If the marginal supplement were far removed on the 
page of the archetype from the place where the words had been 
omitted, it is quite natural that both the scribe of A and the scribe 
of L should have failed to notice it. From the accompanying 
photograph of the page (fol. 38v) of the Bernensis, it will be seen 
that Lupus has been careful to use symbols which call a reader’s 
attention to the omission and to the supplement. If the same care 
had not been exhibited by the corrector of the archetype, how 
easily would the line be omitted by a transcriber! No! I cannot 
see that this passage offers any serious difficulty to the natural 
view, that Lupus’ first set of corrections, where they do not emanate 
from his own brain, are taken from the archetype itself. 

Now, this throws an interesting light on the famous interpola- 
tion from Martial at II. x. 8 (p. 107 K.), where Valerius Maximus 
tells the story of Cato leaving the theater at the celebration of the 
Ludi Florales: “quod cum ex Favonio amicissimo sibi una sedente 
cognosset, discessit e theatro.” Between the words cognosset and 
discessit has been inserted Martial’s epigram (I. i) on this incident: 
‘“‘nosses iocosae . . . . ueneras ut exires.” Thus in L the last 
line of fol. 397 is “sedente cognosset.martiales nosses iocosae 
sacrum cum dulce,” and the second line of fol. 39v begins ‘“dis- 
cessit et athro.” In A the insertion originally occupied the last 
two lines of fol. 35v, col. i, and the first seven of fol. 35v, col. ii, 
but has been erased by Lupus. Must we then credit Lupus with 
sufficient command of the “higher criticism” to enable him to 
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detect and delete an interpolation, without any manuscript assist- 
ance? Not if an easier explanation is to be found. And such an 
explanation presents itself, without requiring to be sought for. 
The adscript, I take it, stood on the margin of the common original 
of L and A, presumably having emanated from the corrector of 
that original. If we suppose it to have stood on the top margin 
of one page, and the previous page to have ended with the word 
cognosset, we shall understand how readily a careless copyist would 
transfer it to the text. Lupus, in reading through A (the Ferriéres 
transcript), with a view to preparing his lectures, found a difficulty 
in construing this passage, turned for help to the original, and 
saw that the Martial quotation was written by the corrector, not 
by the scribe, and was not meant to form part of the text. The 
interpolation should not, in my opinion, be ascribed to an ancient 
text of Valerius Maximus. It is the work of an eighth (ninth?) 
century monk of Orléans (or Fleury), who had, we may suppose, 
been engaged with a MS of Martial, just before he undertook the 
revision of this MS of Valerius Maximus. 

From Lupus’ Letters (edited by Du Dézert, Paris, 1888) we 
see what pains this mediaeval scholar took to procure MSS for 
making and correcting transcripts. It will therefore be of interest 
and possibly of importance to detect his intervention in MSS of 
classical authors, wherever it is to be found. The specimen’ of 
his handwriting furnished by the phototype which accompanies 
this article may, I hope, be serviceable in this respect. 


St. ANDREWs, SCOTLAND 


1Other photographs from the Berne MS of Valerius Maximus will be found in 
Chatelain’s Pal. class. lat. and in Steffens’ Lat. Paldographie. 











A CHAPTER IN THE STORY OF ROMAN IMPERIALISM 


By Tenney Frank 


“La proclamation de l’indépendance .. . . s’explique aussi 
bien par un machiavélisme raffiné que par un philhellénisme 
sincére,’’ says Colin’ in discussing the end of the second Mace- 
donian war. As a matter of fact, the present-day historians of 
Rome have with a monotonous unanimity employed those two 
terms when attempting to explain Rome’s purposes in invading 
the East. Mommsen vigorously combats the charge—a very old 
one—that Rome was capable of nothing but unscrupulous clever- 
ness. He insists that Flamininus was inspired by a sincere love 
for Hellas, though, true to the spirit of Bismarck’s day, he adds that 
this blind sentiment must be considered no less criminal than the 
alleged lack of principle. The majority, however, well repre- 
sented by Ihne, Peter, and Duruy, have reverted to the older 
charge of machiavelianism. It would seem as if our historians, 
saturated in the diplomacy of the nineteenth century, will not 
read the history of a simpler day simply, for fear of incurring 
the suspicion of being simpletons. At any rate, it is difficult to 
escape the conviction that they are detecting too many of the 
inventions of the modern political game in the tentative states- 
manship of an ingenuous bourgeois senate. 

The modern historian was not the first to commit this sin. The 
taint of contemporary theory was quick to touch even the Roman 
historians who treated the times of Flamininus. Rome had full 
possession of Greece within fifty years after perpetual freedom 
was so pompously proclaimed at the Isthmian games of 196. In 
view of that fact it would be surprising if the diplomacy of Mum- 
mius, of Sulla, of Caesar, and of Augustus had not influenced the 
successively contemporaneous historians to attribute their new- 
found cleverness to the senate of Scipio’s day. 

I propose in this paper to trace in outline the growth of 
Roman imperialism through the period of 200-180 B.c. and at 


1 Rome et la Grece, p. 88. 
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the same time to examine some of the historical sources of the 
period with a view to eliminating anachronisms of the kind that 
I have just indicated. Perhaps I may also be permitted now and 
then to question the accuracy of our historians in interpreting 
those sources, if by doing so I can make my own point more 
readily understood. As for the influence of the events that pre- 
cede the year 200, I shall attempt to make the correct deductions 
without discussion. To be sure, if one were to give a complete 
treatment of the subject, one would be compelled to review the 
history of Rome from its very beginnings. In this paper, how- 
ever, I must begin at the point where it is usually alleged that 
imperialism was emerging into a policy which was to be adopted 
or rejected with full consciousness of its meaning. 

A discussion of the wars within Italy up to the limits of the 
natural boundaries is not absolutely essential to the question in 
hand. The Roman statesmen did not appeal to the history of the 
conquest of Italy’ for precedent to determine Rome’s foreign 
policy. Again, no one would seriously contend that the Cartha- 
ginian wars were in any literal sense undertaken for the sake of 
conquest. In that life-and-death struggle, Rome, whether through 
actual or imagined necessity, involved herself in the possession of 
foreign territory in Sicily and Spain, but her refusal to touch 
African soil quite clearly indicates that she had little desire for 
any land-holding other than was absolutely necessary for the 
immediate safeguarding of Italy. The continued possession of 
Spain does not refute this general statement, since that territory 
had been seized for the purpose of cutting off Punic resources 
during the war, and was later held through characteristic Roman 
inability to execute a retreat. 

In seeking the first evidences of a definite Roman policy of 
foreign conquest for the sake of permanent possession, it is usual 
to begin with the invasion of the East, or, more exactly, with the 


1There are a few significant phrases connected with the ceremonies that preceded 
the declaration of war and with the ancient regulation of triumphs which show how 
closely warfare was associated with the extension of territory. Such are the frequently 
occurring words prolatio finium and propagare fines (cf. Livy xxxi. 5. 7, and Cic. De 
rep. 3. 24). These phrases, however, were stereotyped by the year 200 and were 
apparently not taken literally as containing any requirements in extra-marine war- 
fare. 
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second Macedonian war. Rome, of course, had even before that 
war secured a foothold on the Greek coast, but only because of 
the necessity of suppressing the Illyrian pirates who had been 
plundering Italian seaports. Somewhat later Philip, by his 
treacherous move against Rome in the worst days of the Punic 
war, compelled her to invade Macedonia in order to form a coali- 
tion of Greeks against Philip. No new possessions, however, 
accrued to Rome from this invasion. She was satisfied with hav- 
ing diverted Philip, and, when the Aetolians withdrew from the 
quarrel, she signed a treaty with Philip accepting the status 
quo ante. 

Coming now to the second Macedonian war, I shall take space 
only to point out some inaccuracies of our sources in their treat- 
ment of Rome’s motives for undertaking the war, and in their 
statements concerning the terms of peace offered and the final 
settlement made. By doing so, I hope to indicate the way to a 
safer interpretation of the facts. 

The motives of the Romans in entering upon the war were 
seemingly not clearly understood by the historians of a hundred 
years later. At any rate they found Rome’s reasons inadequate, 
and felt the necessity of adding others more plausible in the light 
of contemporaneous politics. To illustrate this point, I shall con- 
trast the account of Polybius with the accounts of later writers. 
From Polybius (Book xvi) we get a simple statement of the 
case: Philip had attacked possessions of Attalus, Rhodes, Egypt, 
and Athens; these powers, being ‘“‘friends” of Rome appealed to 
her for aid; Rome declared war in response to these petitions. 
That is all. I find no implication in Polybius that Rome’s reasons 
were then considered insufficient. And yet from that time to this, 
with the exception of Mommsen—who has his own way of justi- 
fying success—writers have found it difficult to pardon Rome’s 
behavior. This is not surprising. If we are to rely upon Poly- 
bius, we must conclude that Rome entered the war for the defense 
of nations with whom she had treaties of “friendship” (amicitia) 
only, and not of defensive alliance. Since Rome was not in the 
habit of acting in this way during the late Republic, historians 
naturally sought more adequate explanations. In the first place, 
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Livy revises the list of appealing nations. He gives the position 
of importance to Aetolia,' feeling, doubtless, that the other powers 
mentioned were not so closely bound to Rome as to justify her in 
undertaking a war in their defense. Aetolia had at least been an 
ally in one war. Livy furthermore adds the alleged fact that 
Philip had recently offered aid to Hannibal against Rome (Livy 
xxxi. 1. 10 and 11. 10), a story which has, of course, no respect- 
able foundation. Pompeius Trogus has the same fiction and 
produces it as the predominant cause of the war. At the ingenu- 
ous motivation of Polybius he can only sneer: Titulo ferendi 
sociis auxilii bellum aduersus Philippum decernitur (Just. xxx. 
3.6; cf. Livy xxxi. 14. 6, haudquaquam digna causa). Cassius 
Dio writes in the same spirit: ypwpevor wéev ty TOV “EXAHveV émr- 
Bacig rXaBn,—Fr. lvii. 1. It is evident then that these historians 
had some difficulty in finding a justification for Rome’s declaration 
of war. Their skepticism.as to the sincerity of Rome’s profession 
is regularly assumed to be well founded. It is my conviction 
that all these doubts rest upon a misunderstanding of the obliga- 
tion which a treaty of amicitia entailed in the earlier days of 
Rome. 

We know that in the last century of the Republic, when Rome 
was supreme, all treaties, whatever their polite wording, were in 
their execution favorable to Rome. Not only were the socii 
obliged to send their contingent to Rome at call, but the amici, 
too, knew that they did not possess the privilege of neutrality if 
Rome was at war. On the other hand, Rome was under no obli- 
gation to reciprocate when the amici were in distress. Her 
“friends” might come to the senate and humbly petition for aid, 
but they usually returned infecta re (cf. the case of the Aedui, 
Caes. B. G. 6. 12 and 1. 33). In view of this consideration, we 
forget—as the Romans themselves soon forgot—that the term 
amicitia must have involved mutual obligations in the early days 
of Rome’s foreign administration. We know, of course, that a 
treaty of “friendship” did not, strictly speaking, impose the 
necessities of a defensive alliance. All that it distinctly guaran- 


1 Livy xxxi. 1.9: uacuos deinde pace Punica iam Romanos et infensos Philippo 
cum ob infidam aduersus Aetolos aliosque regionis eiusdem socios pacem tum ob 
auxilia cum pecunia nuper in Africam missa Hannibali, etc. 
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teed was peace between the contracting parties.’ It is evident, 
however, that in practice it contemplated mutual aid of a practical 
sort unless the friend was otherwise engaged and could not render 
aid without offense to other allies. Certainly Rome’s amici, even 
in the days when she was not so powerful as to be awe-inspiring, 
felt that treaties of this kind placed them under some such obli- 
gation. The behavior of the Achaean league in 192 (see Livy 
xxxv. 50), the tone of Ptolemy’s message to Rome in 200 (Livy 
xxxi. 9) and his offer in 190 (Livy xxxvi. 4) as well as that of 
Masinissa in the same year (ibid.) will illustrate the spirit in 
which the other signatories of such treaties viewed the obliga- 
tions which they involved. 

I believe that Rome’s action in declaring war in 200 on the 
appeal of four of her amici is proof that Rome then assumed that 
in signing treaties of friendship she was accepting the same obli- 
gations toward her friends as they toward her. Why should she 
not? Rome had then a very sincere respect for Philip, Antiochus, 
Rhodes, and Attalus. Doubtless she would not have suggested in 
200, weakened as she was at that time, that she was facile prin- 
ceps among these amici. She considered her friends as her peers 
then, and seeing things in that light, she was ready to interpret 
the written and implied obligations of her treaties as liberally as 
did her friends. Her behavior during the war favors this inter- 
pretation. It is evident from Polybius (Books xvi-xviii) that 
Attalus is considered the head of the war at first; Rome is merely 
sending aid to equals as a friend. It is not till the Roman 
generals and the Roman armies have proved their ability to secure 
results that they become the recognized leaders; and it is not till 
Philip, disgusted with the unending parleyings of the Greek 
legates, asks permission to treat with Flamininus alone that the 
pre-eminence of the Romans is acknowledged. If Philip had 
defeated the coalition at the end of the three years’ struggle, 
history would not have spoken of this as a Roman war. 

There is another act of Rome’s at this time which reveals the 
fact that the Romans then accepted a treaty of amicitia as involv- 
ing practical obligations. In the year 200, having signed a treaty 


l3rda wh pépew eri ddd#dous, App. B. C. 4. 66. 
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of “friendship” with Masinissa, Rome sent envoys to him who 
were ordered ‘“‘polliceri si quid sibi ad tirmandum augendumque 
regnum opus esse indicasset, enixe id populum Rom, merito eius 
praestaturum” (Livy. xxxi. 11. 12). My conclusion then is that 
in the days (and they were not many) when Rome still considered 
the eastern powers as her equals, she in all good faith undertook 
to interpret the various treaties in as generous a spirit as they did; 
that under certain conditions of proximity and need, it was at that 
time customary to render mutual aid in warfare on the basis of a 
mere treaty of amicitia; that therefore the reasons which Rome 
put forth for attacking Philip in 200 need not be questioned as 
inadequate in spite of the skepticism of later writers. To be sure, 
Rome did not need more than ten years’ experience in the East to 
learn that her friends were not absolutely necessary to her existence 
and that their aid was by no means worth full payment in kind. 
When she had made this discovery, the word amicitia lost some 
of its importance to her. Rome still permitted her “friends” to 
help her at times, but she soon ceased to return the favor. By the 
time that Rome had so far outgrown her friends as to become their 
virtual master, the historians had no way of understanding Rome’s 
earlier professions. Hence it is that we have heard so much of 
“pretexts,” “hyprocrisy,” ‘political calculation,” ‘‘commercial- 
ism,” and all the rest, in the later accounts of the second Mace- 
donian war. 

1T have little room for controversy, but I may be allowed an occasional note on 
the excellent work of Colin, quoted above, since it is the most recent discussion that 
deals with our subject. Colin, pp. 90 ff., expanding a hint of Mommsen’s, tries to show 
that Rome was strongly influenced by her commercial interest in undertaking this war. 
Surely those interests had an exceedingly weak voice in the governmental policies of 
the time. We hear of no strong financial society until 215, and that was apparently 
formed upon request to raise money when the state was in great distress (Livy xxiii. 
48). The civilization that brought forth the Porcian legislation and the laws forbidding 
senators to engage in commerce could hardly require many of the products of the East. 
Colin’s view that the publicani had learned through their business in Sicily to desire 
increase in domain is not plausible. We know that Sicily had hitherto been a burden, 
not a source of wealth. If commercial interests were powerful enough to exert an 
influence, they doubtless used it in protesting against the war as did the heavily taxed 
farmers, for a part of the old loans of 215 were still unpaid and overdue. In fact the 
senate had to mortgage public lands as security for the instalment due in 200 (Livy 
xxxi. 13), The day came when commercial interests could force the state to extend her 


conquests, but it was not in the year 200 nor for many a year then to come. I may add 
that Colin’s skepticism about Rome’s sincerity often prevents his acceptanee of the 
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In the accounts of the peace conference at Tempe there are also 
a few slight misconceptions due to anachronistic interpretation of 
facts. Polybius' shows clearly in the terms offered at Nicaea that 
Rome had no intention of holding any part of Greek territory 
surrendered by Philip (Pol. xviii. 1-8), but even he is writing 
long enough after events to permit a phrase of latter-day color to 
slip into his narration. The error is a mere trifle, only the 
insertion of the adverb ev@éws, but it is enough to show how soon 
Rome’s earlier policy began to be misunderstood. In the speech 
attributed to Flamininus (xviii. 37. 2) the general is explaining 
why he refuses to dethrone Philip; he is represented as saying: 
‘You do not understand the policy of Rome; ovre yap ‘Pwpaious 
ovdéo. TO TpP@TOV TrodeunoavTas evVOéws avacTaTOUs TroLeiy TOUTOUS. 
miotw Séyev .... €x Tov Kat’ ’AvviBar; i. e., “You may judge 
from our treatment of Carthage that Rome is not in the custom 
of destroying her enemies at once!” Is Flamininus capable of 
implying that Rome will ultimately destroy Carthage and Mace- 
donia? The words are so inconsistent with his entire behavior 
that I think we must decide that they misreport him. Polybius 
wrote this part of his history after the capture of Perseus, probably 
even after the fall of Carthage and Corinth. The implication of 


simplest interpretation of facts. For instance, he repeatedly points out that the Greeks 
of 200 B. c. suspected the altruistic professions of the Romans and he adduces their 
attitude as ground for his skepticism. Now, anyone who reads Pol. x. 25, App. Mac. 
9, 3, Paus. vii. 8. 1, Just. xxix. 2, Livy xxx. 25. 14, will be convinced that there was much 
of this suspicion, even if he attributes half of the language he there finds to vaticinia 
ex eventu. Nevertheless, Greek suspicion does not prove the Romans hypocrites. The 
petty Greek states had learned in a hundred years of struggle with ambitious despots 
like Philip and Antiochus to suspect the professions of the strong. These despots had 
inherited the policies of Alexander, the first successful imperialist. He and his suc- 
cessors had created the atmosphere of suspicion and fear in which the Greeks now lived. 
It would be strange, therefore, if the Greeks had not feared that the Romans in com- 
ing east would use the methods they had seen in operation at home. I admit that there 
was much fear and suspicion, but the presence of this does not seem to have been based 
upon any accurate knowledge of Roman methods. 


1It seems clear to me. Colin, however, assumes that Flamininus was the author of 
the movement to liberate Greece, and that he was compelled to struggle with the senate 
for years to accomplish his purpose (p. 89). Yet the very first message sent to Philip 
in 200, when Flamininus was still a nonentity in the senate, was strongly philhellenic ; 
phre rSv ‘EAAjvwv pndevt wodeuetv (Pol. xvi. 34), and the wording of the first offer of 
peace made by the senate strongly implies that the senate had no intention of retaining 
any Greek territory. Note the contrast in é« pév ris ‘EAAddos awrdons éxxwpelv.. . 
rods dé kara thy INdvplda rérous wapadodvac ‘Pwualos (Pol. xviii. 1. 13). 
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his report must be explained as an anachronism. Appian (Mac. 
9. 2) falls into the same error by following Polybius. His words 
are: of ovdéva Tw TaV €yOpav evOds at’ apyis avérpeyav. Livy is 
clear-headed enough this once to emend his Polybius, for he writes: 
“illos prioribus omnibus conciliis conloquiisque de condicionibus 
pacis semper <non> ut ad internecionem bellaretur disseruisse, 
etc.” (xxxiii. 12.6). In a nearby passage, however, he betrays a 
temporary misunderstanding of Rome’s purposes in Greece. Mis- 
translating a sentence of Polybius (xviii. 36) he falls into the 
error of reporting a quarrel between Flamininus and the Aetolians 
regarding the possession of Thebes: disceptatio inter imperatorem 
Romanum et Aetolos orta est de Thebis; nam eas populi Romani 
jure belli factas esse Quinctius dicebat (xxxiii. 13. 7). In the 
original account of Polybius there is no implication that Rome is 
asserting her own claims to any part of the captured territory. 
The important items in the treaty of peace were, according to 
Polybius, the immediate liberation of the Greek cities in Asia 
Minor and Thrace, the transference to the Romans of the surren- 
dered cities in Greece before the Isthmian games, the surrender 
of the Macedonian army, and the payment of a war indemnity in 
ten annual instalments. Later historians could easily have con- 
sulted the original documents, but apparently they did not. 
Instead they added items consonant with the spirit of aggrandize- 
ment which held sway in their own day. Thus, for instance, 
Quadrigarius (see Livy xxxiii. 30. 8) includes among the terms 
an agreement to pay a ‘‘vectigal”’ for thirty years, a requirement 
which would imply a condition of dependence not contemplated 
by the Romans. Livy, probably drawing upon the annalists, adds 
as further items of the treaty: bellum extra Macedoniae fines ne 
iniussu senatus gereret (Philippus), and, ne plus quinque milia 
armatorum' haberet. Such requirements would necessarily make 
Macedonia a Roman dependency, whereas the treaty as given by 
Polybius merely provides for the liberation of the Greek states 
without adding restrictions that would necessitate constant inter- 
ference from Rome. Even here, then, it is evident that the 


1Nissen Krit. U., p. 146, proves on external grounds that these items cannot have 
been part of the treaty. 
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ascendant imperialism of a later day is coloring the accounts of 
Rome’s earlier foreign policy. 

The Greek and Roman historians betray few inconsistencies or 
disagreements in treating of the final settlement of affairs in 
194-92 and of the final evacuation. It is all the stranger, there- 
fore, that the majority of the modern discussions of the subject 
should be full of cynicism regarding Rome’s purpose. Our his- 
torians suspect that the senate did not intend to leave Greece 
entirely (cf. Colin), or that the settlement of Flamininus virtually 
consisted in establishing pro-Roman oligarchies which would 
eventually bring Roman influence back to Greece (cf. Niese), or 
that the liberation, in so far as it was not an act entirely contrary 
to political calculation, was, after all, the product of an unreason- 
ing philhellenism (cf. Mommsen). 

As for the first point, the suspicion is based upon no definite 
proof. Since there happens likewise to be no definite refutation, 
we must rely upon the logic of related facts for a decision, and 
this militates against the suspicion. Whenever we can find any 
indication of the senate’s purposes in the early stages of the war, 
they all point quite distinctly in one direction. The senate’s first 
envoy to Philip demanded that he cease attacking Greek cities. 
The first terms offered by the senate required the evacuation of 
Greece but the restoration to Rome of the Illyrian territory —a 
contrast of treatment that implies the intention of liberating the 
former. The senate’s provision that Philip must withdraw his 
garrisons before the Isthmian games reveals the fact that the 
senate itself had planned the spectacular proclamation of freedom 
and intended to make it comprehensive. The apparent permission 
granted to the decemviri to hold the “three fetters of Greece” 
until the immediate danger from Antiochus should pass over does 
not reveal any desire on the senate’s part to retain them perma- 
nently. Had the senate desired them it would have given some 
slight hint of that desire, whereas apparently the commissioners 
hardly knew whether or no the matter had been discussed. 
Furthermore, the settlement of Greek affairs was intrusted to 
Flamininus: assurance enough that the senate had no desire to 
pursue a selfish course. In fact, for ten years to come, Rome by 
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sending Flamininus to Greece whenever trouble arose there showed 
unmistakably her adherence to a policy especially represented by 
him. That policy demanded complete and perfect liberty for all 
Greeks and was well set forth in the unequivocal message to 
Antiochus: ovdéva yap tt tev ‘EAAnvor ote TOAEMEICOaL Viv Tr’ 
ovdevos ote Sovreve ovdevi (Pol. xviii. 47). The Roman senate 
would not have stood sponsor for that ultimatum with its five 
negatives if it had coveted any part of Greek soil. 

For the second point there is absolutely no proof. Flamininus 
was, to be sure, occupied for a large part of the year 194 in a 
journey of readjustment through the Greek cities. The best indi- 
cation of what there was to do and the excellent way in which he 
did it is to be found in the famous inscription of the Kyretiae, 
Ditt. 278: émel nal év trois Novrrois tacw havepav weTonKapev THY 
te idiav Kal tod Sypuov Tod ‘Pwpaiwy mpoaipeciy nv Exoper eis bpas 
OdoaVEPwS, . . . . Boat yap ToTE arrodElTovTaL KTHOES Eyyeror Kal 
oikiaa.... macas didopuev The duetépar mere, etc. The historian 
has lived too long in the atmosphere of continental diplomacy, who, 
after reading that declaration, has no comment but: ‘es geschah 
alles um die rémische Hegemonie sicher zu begriinden” (see 
Niese, p. 666). I have failed to find any proof that there was as 
yet, in fact or in contemplation, a Roman “ Hegemonie”’’ over 
Greece. Nor is there any reasonable ground for Colin’s charge 
(p. 167) that Flamininus’ readjustment of Thessaly was governed 
by political calculation on the principle of divide ut imperes. 
Thessaly had not revealed a homogeneity that would justify Rome 
in establishing it as a single, autonomous state. 

Lastly the assumption that a foolish sentiment of philhellenism, 
originating with Flamininus and finally extending through the 
senate, saved Greece from a treatment that Rome, it is alleged, 
was accustomed to mete out to all she subdued seems to me to go 
farther than the facts allow. Rome’s withdrawal from Greece is 
better explained on the ground that Rome had as yet no desire to 
follow a policy of aggrandizement. I find no reason to suppose 
that Rome then intended to apply the mores majorum to the 
enemies she subdued beyond Italy. Even the Romans spoke 
glibly of natural boundaries. Flamininus once illustrated the 
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theory very effectively (Livy xxxvi. 32) by telling of the tortoise 
that got into mischief by protruding its limbs beyond the protec- 
tion of its shell (quodcumque nudauit, obnoxium). There is no 
proof that the Roman testudo contemplated extending its claws 
over the Aegean. Even if philhellenism could explain her absten- 
tion from free Greek cities, it cannot explain her moderation 
toward Macedonia, in her eyes a non-Greek state and an oppressor 
of Greeks. Rome had razed Capua in Italy for joining Hannibal 
after Cannae. Her hatred toward Philip for the same offense 
could have been no less exacting. Yet in spite of this, and of the 
fact that she could, without show of injustice or offense to Greeks, 
have extended her domain eastward from Illyria over Macedonia, 
she refused to entertain the thought when the allies suggested it. 
In truth, it is not a question whether or no the accessible terri- 
tory is a part of Hellas. In the spirit in which the senate later 
refused to accept the gifts of domain when offered by Bocchus 
and Ptolemy, in that spirit the senate now, regardless of the 
dictates of philhellenism, kept its hands off eastern territory. 

If then we re-read the sources of the second Macedonian war, 
pruning out the various anachronisms from the ancient and 
modern narratives, I think we shall be convinced that the war 
was not inspired to any appreciable degree by a policy of expan- 
sion, be it political or commercial, and that, in the treaty of peace 
and in the final settlement, Rome shows no intention of exacting 
terms or establishing conditions which shall involve her in future 
arbitrament of Greek affairs. 

We now come to the war with Antiochus. The ancient 
accounts of it are not only remarkably uniform but are also con- 
sistent with a favorable interpretation of Rome’s purposes. Appar- 
ently they go back to a reliable source (cf. Mommsen R. F. II, 
511). At times, however, especially in later apocryphal speeches, 
a discordant note is apparent. Livy, for example, attributes to the 
speakers who plead in the famous suits against the Scipios such 
misplaced phrases as civitatem dominam orbis terrarum (xxxviii. 
51.4), and L. Scipionem qui... . imperium populi Romani 
propagaverit in ultimos terrarum fines (xxxviii. 60. 5). We 
may doubt whether Romans of 185 B.c. spoke of their city as the 
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‘mistress of the world,” especially when we discover that Livy 
borrows these words from the imaginative Antias. The speech of 
the legati in Livy xxxviii. 48, comes from the same source and is 
equally full of anachronisms in characterizing the ideas of an 
earlier day. I cannot on the unreliable authority of Antias 
believe that in the year 187 any Roman uttered words like hoc 
tempus quo finem imperit Romani Taurum montem statuistis. 
The most serious error of this kind occurs in Livy’s misreport of 
the speech delivered by the Rhodian envoys in behalf of the Greek 
cities of Asia (xxxvii. 54), and the error is here clearly due to 
Livy’s inability to understand Rome’s unambitious methods as 
reflected in the original speech. The oration as it is reported by 
Polybius is so entirely consistent with Rhodian character and 
policy that we may accept it as a fairly accurate account of the 
actual speech. The main theme of it is Rome’s duty of granting 
autonomy to the liberated cities of Asia. Livy follows Polybius 
(xxii. 5) literally until he reaches the explicit expression of these 
obligations: «ati udduota mpérov ‘Pwpaios 76 Tovs él Tis ’"Acias 
"EdAnvas édevOepwOjva Kai tuxeiv THs ab’tovoulas THs atracw dv 
Opwras mpoogirertatns. That unpleasant sentence Livy omits. 
The historian of Augustus’ day was not in a position to emphasize 
very strongly Rome’s broken obligations to grant “freedom and 
autonomy, a possession to all men the dearest.” After this brief 
omission Livy resumes his copying of Polybius through a flatter- 
ing list of Rome’s altruistic wars; but when the speech again 
reverts to the necessity of establishing freedom, Livy grows 
impatient with the unpractical Rhodians, rolls up his Polybius 
and writes a peroration of his own in the grand Roman manner 
of his day, adorning it with the more fashionable phrases, patro- 
cinium, imperium, clientela: Hoe patrocinium receptae in fidem 
et clientelam uestram uniuersae gentis perpetuum uos praestare 
decet (xxxvii. 54. 17) . .. . nunc imperium ubi est ibi ut sit 
perpetuum optant, libertatem uestris tueri armis satis habent, 
quoniam suis non possunt (7bid. 25). This is enough to illustrate 
how dangerous is the guidance of Livy when he attempts to 
explain the simpler administrative policies of an earlier epoch. 
Nevertheless these very passages are constantly quoted as authori- 
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tative by the historians who question Rome’s sincerity in pro- 
claiming liberty to the Greeks of the East. 

Freed from these misconceptions the accounts of the war 
become fairly consistent. The senate, finding that Antiochus was 
taking possession of cities whose freedom Rome had guaranteed 
by the treaty of Tempe, demanded that he evacuate them and 
desist from invading Europe. The very size of his equipment in 
Europe they claimed was proof positive that his preparation had 
the Romans in view. The fact that the Romans did not declare 
war for over three years after their demands were refused is the 
best indication of the hesitation with which they entered upon it. 
The terms of the treaty by which Rome safe-guarded the liberty 
of the free cities, gave autonomy to others that were fitted for it, 
and divided between Eumenes and Rhodes the rest of the cap- 
tured territory speak clearly of how unswervingly she held to her 
policy of domesticity. There is, however, one point at which 
Rome’s foreign policy now admitted a new practice—a temporary 
one perhaps, adopted for the exigencies of this war, but by 
precedent leaving its effects upon all that followed. I refer to 
the strong-handed interference of the Roman envoy, Flamininus, 
in Greek affairs during the war. In the year 192 Flamininus 
was sent to travel through Greece with a commission to gain 
friends for the Roman coalition against Antiochus and Aetolia. 
In Athens he took a hand in municipal politics (Livy xxxv. 31). 
In Chalcis and Demetrias he attempted to secure the ascendancy 
of Romanizing factions. These strongholds would obviously 
become a great menace to Rome if they fell into the hands of the 
invader. He even asked the Achaeans to postpone their quarrel 
with Sparta till the Roman army should arrive (Livy xxxv. 25).' 
Finally when Achaea had appropriated Zacynthus which, by 
right of victory must have belonged to Rome, if to anyone, he 
compelled the league to disgorge. Apparently he was as angry over 
the attempt to act without his advice as at the nature of the act.’ 


1To be sure they did not heed his request. They did not even consult him regard- 
ing the disposal of Sparta when they secured it, although the last settlement of Sparta 
had been made by Roman treaty. 

2See Livy xxxvi. 31: castigatum leniter quod tantam rem sine auctoritate sua cona- 
tus esset, demittere exercitum iussit. 
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The point to bear in mind, however, is that this interference 
was undertaken while directing a troublesome coalition and was 
absolutely necessary for the management of a uniform cam- 
paign against a diverse enemy. Flamininus had before him the 
very difficult task of keeping the friendship of the newly liberated 
cities, of retaining the help of Philip without allowing his victories 
to ignite his volatile conceit, of saving the Aetolians from the con- 
sequences of their own imprudence by resisting their attack with- 
out reducing them to a dependency, and of preventing the ambi- 
tious Achaeans from bringing new enemies upon the coalition by 
their bellicose proselyting. Flamininus’ interference was there- 
fore a necessity by the very nature of the war, and there is nothing 
in the character of his acts which would lead to the implica- 
tion that Rome intended to continue her supervision in purely 
Greek affairs after the danger was over. In fact when the war 
was concluded she adopted a policy of laissez faire and adhered 
to it for some time in spite of acts committed in Achaea which 
were contrary not only to her wishes but also to the terms of her 
settlement in 194. 

In attempting to estimate the effects of the war with Antiochus 
upon Rome’s foreign policy I think we must reach the following 
conclusions: There is no proof that Rome was moved by the pur- 
pose of aggrandizement or of permanently extending her sphere 
of influence. The nature of her demands and the character of the 
final terms interpreted at face value testify against such an 
assumption. The exigencies of the war, however, induced Rome 
to interfere temporarily in Greek affairs to such a degree that a 
decided precedent was established for the future. Rome thus 
discovered a short-cut path to the attainment of ends that might 
some day appear desirable. Finally in her effort to suppress a 
crying nuisance, Rome was compelled to make Aetolia an “ally,” 
i. e., to reduce her to a state of dependency. The importance of 
this step does not lie in any material advantages to Rome, for there 
were none, but in the very fact that now for the first time a Greek 
state was in a position where it might have to accept orders from 
Rome. This situation could easily necessitate Roman interference 
in Greece from time to time, though, as a matter of fact, Aetolia 
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was left very largely to her own devices during the ensuing years 
of peace. 

As we have seen it is not apparent that Rome had at the end 
of the war with Antiochus adopted a permanent programme with 
reference to her future relations with Greece. The events of the 
following ten years, however, so shaped Rome’s course that by the 
year 180, whether or no her future policy was then consciously 
adopted, she had at least taken certain momentous steps which 
revealed what the end must be. To gain a consistent view of the 
trend of these events we shall again find it necessary to remove 
some misconceptions that have come from biased sources. Poly- 
bius, in spite of his remarkable impartiality is here at no little 
fault; and, just because of his excellent reputation he has been 
the cause of some serious errors in later writers. A close scrutiny 
will reveal some of his inconsistencies. 

It will be remembered that at the end of the war with Antiochus 
Polybius was a young man of about twenty years. As the son of 
Lycortas, the Achaean praetor of 184, he was early introduced into 
the political discussions of the Achaean league. Now when we 
remember that Lycortas was during these very years the mainstay 
of Philopoemen in his opposition to the Romanizing faction we 
can understand how difficult it must have been for Polybius to pre- 
serve absolute fairness in narrating the story of Rome’s encroach- 
ment upon Achaean sovereignty. His prejudice appears 
unmistakably in the famous speech which he attributes to his 
father (see Livy xxxix. 36, apparently a direct translation from 
Polybius). The speech minimizes the atrocities of Philopoemen’s 
treatment of Sparta, it incorrectly implies that Rome’s intervention 
in Achaean affairs was uninvited, and, what is palpably false, it 
claims that the Achaean generals were not responsible for the 
massacre of the eighty Spartan envoys at Compasium.' Thus 
Polybius with commendable devotion to the cause writes a persua- 


1Philopoemen’s responsibility in the massacre may be established by a careful 
examination of Polybius’ own account of the affair (as it appears in Livy xxxviii. 33) 
careful though he is not to mention his hero’s name. Note the impersonal way in which 
it is described: cum auersis auribus pauca locuti essent, damnati omnes et traditi sunt 
ad supplicium. Polybius may also be suppressing facts in placing the number of the 
slain at eighty. At any rate Plutarch who has access to unprejudiced sources gives the 
number as three hundred and fifty (Phil. 16). 
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sive apology for his father Lycortas and his favorite hero Philo- 
poemen without directly attacking Rome. It is time, however, 
that we recognize the true nature of this speech and cease refer- 
ring to it for historical data. 

There is indeed one charge made in this speech of Lycortas 
that deserves fuller discussion not only because Polybius implicitly 
makes it again but also because it has so often been repeated since 
his time. In the words: Cur ego quid Capua capta feceritis 
Romani non quaero, uos rationem reposcitis quid Achaei Lace- 
daemoniis bello uictis fecerimus (Livy xxxix. 37, from Pol.) the 
charge is perfectly apparent that Rome is officiously interfering 
without invitation. Now a close examination of Polybius shows 
that he is prone to suppress information regarding Achaea’s appeals 
to Rome for arbitration. Lycortas’ charge would obviously have 
no point if it was found that Rome intervened only when requested. 
Note for instance the suspicious method which Polybius adopts in 
reporting the embroglio of 187 (Pol. xxii. 3). He tells of how a 
Spartan embassy went to Rome to report the despotic acts of 
Philopoemen, and, then how, after some time (7éAos), the Roman 
consul wrote to Achaea regarding the matter. Finally he adds, 
as though it had little to do with the preceding, that simultaneously 
with the Spartan embassy an Achaean envoy had also gone to 
Rome: &v mpecBevdvtwr, edOéws (xxii. 3. 4). In other words, 
though Polybius is apparently not willing to suppress the fact that 
Achaea was appealing to Rome, he nevertheless would like very 
much to have the report spread abroad that Rome’s decisions 
regarding Achaea were rendered on ex parte testimony previous 
to any appeal from the league. The impression left by Polybius 
has crystallized into definite statement in later writers and forms 
the judgment found in most of our histories (cf., e. g., Colin, 
p- 218). 

Having given this illustration of the prejudices which must be 
avoided, I shall, without discussing controverted points, enumerate 
the main events in the story of the Roman-Achaean diplomacy of 
the years 190-180 with a view to showing how and why the for- 
eign policy of the senate changed throughout this period. When 
Philopoemen had annexed Sparta to the Achaean league—note 
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that Rome did not interfere—he took every possible measure to 
diminish its power, for he hated the city (Livy xxxviii. 31). 
Sparta thereupon threw off its alliance with the league and 
appealed to Rome, asking to be received as a dependent. At the 
same time Achaea also sent envoys to the senate in order to sup- 
port her interests, but the envoys did not act in harmony and 
accordingly accomplished nothing. Rome, just on the point of 
withdrawing from Greece, refused to become further involved 
in the controversy. Philopoemen then marched upon Sparta, 
ordered the city’s walls torn down, had some eighty Spartan 
envoys massacred after a summary trial—in spite of a promise of 
safe-conduct—and committed other atrocities which amply proved 
how unfit the Achaeans were to govern (Livy xxxviii. 33). At 
this juncture both the Spartans and the Achaeans sent envoys to 
the senate to learn its opinion of the matter. All realized that 
this was a case for intervention if the senate had any intention of 
seeing the spirit of its Peloponnesian settlement heeded or any 
expression of its wishes regarded. Again the senate refused to 
interfere, merely expressing its disapproval of the murder at Com- 
pasium and the destruction of the Spartan walls (Pol. xxii. 3 and 
10). This was the only “intervention” that could be gotten from 
the senate for four years. 

In the year 185, however, there was a change. Reports 
reached Rome that Philip was breaking the terms of his treaty 
and preparing for war. The senate then saw that its work in the 
East was not yet finished, that Philip must be reckoned with some 
day, and that it would be well to have all other quarrels in Greece 
settled against that day.' Therefore Caecilius, who was being 
sent as envoy to Philip, was also* commissioned to investigate the 


1T must admit that the motivation I here offer of Rome’s behavior cannot be 
demonstrated absolutely. It seems, however, to explain the facts more satisfactorily 
than any other suggestions that I have seen. 


2 Polybius, to be sure, does not say that Oaecilius had a commission; in fact he 
implies the contrary. Colin therefore infers that Caecilius is acting upon his own 
responsibility and that his behavior furnishes a good illustration of the impudent 
manner which Roman officials had learned to assume toward free Greek states. 
Nevertheless I think the evidence of other passages indicates that Caecilius actually 
carried an explicit order from the senate. The evidence is as follows: 1. Caecilius, 
on his return, included a statement concerning Achaean affairs in his official report. 
He would hardly have done this had he not been ordered to investigate them (see 
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still unsettled Achaeo-Spartan quarrel. When he arrived the 
Achaeans questioned his authority to represent the senate (Pol. 
xxii. 13). This so angered him that he forthwith left for Rome, 
and in his official report to the senate included a severe arraign- 
ment of the Achaean league. Now the Achaeans, seeing the 
blunder they had committed, hastened to inform the senate that 
their recent action was necessitated by their laws. Meanwhile, 
Spartan envoys were again presenting their old petition for con- 
sideration. The senate thereupon commissioned its new envoy to 
Philip, one Appius Claudius, to review the whole matter with the 
Achaean league upon his return from Macedonia (Pol. xxii. 16; 
Livy xxxix. 33). When Claudius arrived, Lycortas in the pres- 
ence of the league defended the course of Achaea toward Sparta 
with arguments that gained much applause, but were far from 
convincing to the Roman. 

Claudius’ answer was brief and brutal: dum liceret uoluntate 
sua facere gratiam inirent ne mox inuiti et coacti facerent (Livy 
xxxix. 37). These words are consistent with Rome’s method of 
treating Achaea from this time on, and may well be accepted as 
giving the spirit, at least, of the reply. The reasons for this new 
tone are easily discernible. The Achaeans had just committed a 
second blunder by condemning to death two Spartans for carrying 
a petition to Rome. In case of a new war with Philip, a state 
capable of such intemperance would be dangerous if left entirely 
to its own devices. From this time on, the senate was determined 
that as long as there was any fear of trouble from Macedonia— 
and trouble was apparently very near at hand— it would issue its 
rescripts to the Greek states rather as orders than as suggestions, 
and that, when Rome’s interests were in jeopardy, it would issue 
such orders on its own initiative. It is significant, however, that 


Pol. xxii. 15), 2. The senate, with special reference to Caecilius’ experience, asked 
the Achaeans to give respectful consideration to Roman envoys sent to them (Pol. xxii. 
16), thereby implying that Oaecilius had orders to include Achaea in his investigation. 
3. Finally, Caecilius is mentioned in Pol. xxiii. 4.7 as one of those who had before 
served as envoy to the Peloponnese: xal mpérepov Hin wempeoBevxiras wept rovrwy els 
Thy Iledordvynoov, These passages seem to me conclusive. The suspicious reticence 
of Polybius as to Caecilius’ commission in xxii. 13, is doubtless due to a feeling that 
the Achaeans had blundered badly in making their hot-headed challenge, and that 
their mistake must not be too evident. 
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Claudius did not undertake to review the entire question. The 
firm attitude of Achaea as represented by Lycortas evidently con- 
vinced him that the senate must henceforth adopt and adhere to 
a fixed policy with reference to Greece. Therefore, leaving the 
main question untouched, he simply revoked the league’s recent 
order condemning the two Spartan envoys and referred the 
dispute back to the senate. 

But now affairs assumed a somewhat quieter aspect in the 
north through the agency of Demetrius, the son of Philip, and 
Rome again showed an inclination to disregard Greece. In fact, 
nothing further was done until 183 (Pol. xxiii. 4) when another 
appeal came from Sparta and another embassy arrived from 
Achaea to oppose it. Then the senate delegated a commission of 
three men who best knew the status of the whole case to arrange 
a final settlement. This they did in a session held at Rome, 
completely disregarding Achaea’s claims of being a sovereign 
power. In fact the Achaean envoys present were asked to sign 
an agreement which openly involved their breaking the laws and 
treaties of the league. And they signed it. (Cf. Pol. xxiii. 4 
and Paus. vii. 9.) By this decision Achaea was to restore the 
exiles and to rebuild Sparta’s walls. Quintus Marcius was sent 
to deliver the senate’s decision to Achaea. The Achaeans, how- 
ever, voted not to obey Rome’s command, on the plea that if the 
case were properly presented at Rome the senate would retract its 
order.’ Some time later, Achaea, disregarding the senate, made 
her own agreement with Sparta, accepting her as a member of the 
league on the signed promise that the exiles were not to be recalled 
(Pol. xxiii. 18 and xxiv. 11). The senate must have resented 
this act, yet it saw no good ground upon which to force the issue. 
Meanwhile, the situation in Macedonia was growing more serious. 
Demetrius, whom the Romans had hoped to see as Philip’s suc- 
cessor, was poisoned. Rome no longer had any way of check- 
mating her enemies in Macedonia. Accordingly, in the year 180, 
she once more sent a note reminding Achaea of the decision of 
the triumviri. This brought on the crisis. Lycortas, taught in 


1It was at this time, too, that they refused to submit their dispute with Messene to 
the senate, when advised to do so by Marcius. The senate, however, showed no 
resentment at this refusal. 
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the Fabian school of Philopoemen, proposed trying persuasion 
with the Romans again. His motion carried, but, unfortunately 
for his plan, his enemy Callicrates secured the first place on the 
new embassy. This man, reckoned by later Greeks as one of the 
most infamous of traitors (Paus. vii. 10), did not carry out the 
instructions of Lycortas and the league, but, describing the divi- 
sion of parties in the Greek cities, advised Rome that if she would 
but encourage and aid the aristocratic factions in the various cities 
and reward those who favored her wishes, her influence would 
soon predominate and her rescripts would be heeded regardless of 
domestic legislation (Pol. xxiv. 11). The result of this speech 
was decisive. The senate determined to use its influence directly 
in the establishment of pro-Roman parties throughout Greece, and 
that determination begins a new chapter in the story of Roman 
imperialism. 

If then we try to grasp the true relation of the events of 
190-180, we find a trend in Rome’s foreign administration that 
flows consistently from the purposes and achievements of the 
years immediately preceding. To explain the direction of that 
trend we need assume no policies of cunning, of pretense, or of 
aggrandizement, nor, on the other hand, of peculiarly un-Roman 
sentimentality. We need only remove the obvious inaccuracies 
from the sources—obvious because they are so easily proved to be 
of late invention, or, at worst, prejudiced and inconsistent with 
well-founded data—and then the facts emerge which may be 
accepted at face value. According to these facts, Rome entered 
the war of 200 in response to certain treaty obligations. During 
the war she made the discovery that she was the real power of the 
new coalition, and she then practically assumed direction of affairs. 
When Philip was defeated, Rome accepted none of the surrendered 
territory, partly because she had entered the war in defense of 
her allied friends, mainly, however, because she had no desire for 
foreign territory. The war with Antiochus resulted directly from 
his disregard of the terms of the Macedonian settlement. In this 
war Rome was the acknowledged leader and as such assumed the 
direction of the campaign as well as the arbitrament of disputes 
between the states which she then directed. After the war 
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she again withdrew as far as possible from foreign affairs until, 
when her former settlement in the East seemed endangered by 
Philip (about 185), she perceived the necessity of securing tran- 
quillity throughout Greece. She then asked for a settlement of 
the disputes in southern Greece. When this request was disre- 
garded, and the dangers that induced her to make the request 
increased (about 180), she decided to establish a group of Roman- 
izing parties which would secure the execution of her orders. 
There is no ground for believing that even then Rome looked 
forward to the ultimate possession of Greece or even to permanent 
intervention. Yet this act, in completely ignoring the sovereign 
rights of the Greek states, inaugurated a new policy which 
resulted after thirty years of turmoil in the fall of Corinth and 
the subjugation of Greece. 


Bryn Mawr 














THE IAMBIC TRIMETER IN MENANDER 


By Jonn WILuiaMs WHITE 


Pure trimeters, that consist solely of iambs, are comparatively 
rare in Menander. Only 18 of the 728 trimeters now taken into 
account’ are pure (1 in 40), but the number is relatively larger 
than in Aristophanes (1 in 69).’? The plays of Aristophanes, 
however, vary in this particular: the Nubes contains the greatest 
number of pure iambic lines, 18 in 758 non-lyrical trimeters 
(1 in 42), the Equites the fewest, 6 in 688 (1 in 115).’ 

Irrational and trisyllabic feet, in place of the normal iamb, are 
extremely common in both poets, and verses occur in which no 


1The tables and other numerical statements relating to the trimeters of Menander 
that are included in this treatise are based upon those trimeters in the recently dis- 
covered Cairo MS which have metrical form that is assured, although they are not all 
complete in the MS. The four plays are designated as I ("Hpws), II ("Emcrpémovres), 
III (Ilepixecpouévn), IV (Saula). The numbering of verses is that of the princeps. 
The trimeters under consideration are the following: I. 20-26, 36-56, 58-61; II. 1-9, 
11-21, 23-51, 54-84, 86-91, 98-97, 99-103, 105, 107, 109-17, 119-20, 123-28, 130-38, 141-49, 
151-52, 159-72, 183-84, 186-87, 189, 191, 194-210, 212-14, 216-22, 224, 227-38, 240-43, 247-48, 
250-57, 259, 262, 264-78, 280, 283-92, 294-96, 298-300, 302-3, 305-16, 318-32, 334-39, 341-49, 
351-53, 355-56, 358-59, 370, 372-76, 378-81, 383, 385-86, 392-404, 406-17, 419-23, 446-50, 
452-54, 456-59, 461-77, 482-506, 509-13; III. 7-22, 24-27, 29-80, 32, 36, 39-43, 45, 47-49, 
51-70, 72, 76-80, 84-93, 95-101, 103-7, 110, 113-14, 116-18, 120-22, 124-80, 132-38, 140-41, 
146, 165-67; IV. 4-9, 11-13, 16-17, 19-32. 37-51, 53-64, 74-80, 85-88, 90-92, 98, 107-14, 
116, 120-22, 132-35, 137-59, 161-63, 168, 170-76, 179-82, 184-91, 193-201, 271-72, 277-87, 
290-93, 296-3802, 304-6, 313-17, 319, 321, 342-45, 435-39, 442-45, 447, 450, 453, 470-71. 
These 728 verses furnish the facts for the tables and for all general statements. In 
determining the laws that govern the use of trisyllabic feet, I have adduced facts from 
the incomplete lines also, when this was necessary. Occasionally these lines are 
cited for other purposes. The numbers referring to such trimeters are starred. 

2Tn Aeschylus 1 in 14, in Sophocles 1 in 17, in Euripides 1 in 22.5. See J. Rumpel 
‘*Der Trimeter des Aristophanes,”’ in Philologus XXVIII (1869), p. 601. For the poets 
of the Middle and New Comedy, see F. Perschinka, ‘* De mediae et novae quae vocatur 
comoediae Atticae trimetro iambico,” in Dissertationes philologae Vindobonenses III 
(1881), p. 8329. Citations of evidence from the fragments of Menander in the present 
article are drawn from Perschinka’s dissertation, except those that relate to anapaests. 
The facts about anapaests have been independently collected. 

3The numerical statements and tables relating to the trimeter of Aristophanes 
that are included in this treatise, in order to furnish means of comparison, are not 
derived from the article of Rumpel just named, nor from other treatises on this sub- 
ject, but are the result of an independent investigation of the older comic poet’s 8,835 
spoken trimeters. I am greatly indebted to Dr. Arthur A. Bryant for friendly and 
efficient aid in collecting and tabulating the facts in both Aristophanes and Menander. 
(CLassicaL PaiLoLoey IV, April, 1909] 139 
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foot has iambic form except the last. There are five non-iambic 
trimeters in Menander (1 in 145),’ 187 in Aristophanes (1 in 47).’ 

Irrational arses preponderate. In the 728 trimeters of Menan- 
der now under consideration, 199 trimeters (131 with at least one 
trisyllabic foot somewhere in the verse and 68 that consist solely 
of dissyllabic feet) have one long arsis (1 in 3.66); 327 
(211+ 116) have two (1 in 2.23); 149 (89+ 60) have three 
(1 in 4.89). The total number of trimeters in which one or more 
arses are irrational is 675.’ 

The total number of irrational feet in the 728 verses of 
Menander is 1,300, and these are distributed as follows: 
































i* % iii % v % 
SEDO BIO C OD he v'sioe sien cece saisuasoece 358 | 49.2 | 400 | 54.9 | 376 |51.6+ 
PROS OMB cickns ones as seneaees 67 | 9.2 64] 8.8 35 | 4.8+- 
Total irrational feet............ 425 | 58.4} 464 | 63.7 | 411 (56.45 





*Feet are indicated by the lower case numerals: i, ii, iii, iv, v, vi. 


In the Acharnians, in 811 non-lyrical trimeters, 212 (147 + 65) 
have one long arsis (1 in 3.83); 325 (202+123) have two 
(1 in 2.5); 220 (131+ 89) have three (1 in 3.69). The total 
number of trimeters in this play with one or more irrational arses 
is 757. 

The total number of irrational feet in the 811 trimeters in the 
Acharnians is 1,523, distributed as follows: 


























i % iii % v % 
Spondaic feet......0.....cce cece eee 461 | 56.9| 477|58.8| 478 \58.9+ 
‘Dactylic’ feet...........ccecceee ee, 31| 3.8| 6 | 8 | 11] 1.35 
Total irrational feet............ 492 | 60.7 | 542 | 66.8 | 489 |60.3 








1TT, 80, 241, 298; III. 106; IV. 170. 

2Such trimeters do not occur in Aeschylus or Sophocles and only rarely in the 
later plays of Euripides (Rumpel, op. cit., p. 602). 

3’The irrational arsis is allowed, of course, only in the first half of each meter. 
The spondee appears, however, through haste or oversight, in the second half of the 
first two meters in several attempted restorations of the broken lines of Menander. 
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Resolved feet (tribrach and ‘dactyl’) occur on the average in 
every other trimeter, but the resolutions in Menander (1 in 1.88 
trimeters) exceed those in Aristophanes (1 in 2.14).’ 

The distribution of the various forms of the foot that are found 
in the trimeters of Menander is as follows: 











MMs: Naeadievaahies eunece cemkeecues 175 | 586; 216 | 606} 279 | 728 
MOMENI asia inn eda ERRREM OREO ERE 35 77 28 7L 11 0 
EEOC ECOL 358 490 376 0 
RIMOREE cachacVivebw cs wocdanucuwecuene 67 64 0 
WMO MOEW ie csicce vacscovdundwadenwess 93 65 20 51 27 0 























728 | 728 | 728 | 728 | 728} 728 





By resolution of the theses of iambs in the trimeter, the tri- 
brach may occur in any of the first five feet. The following table 
exhibits the facts in Menander and Aristophanes: 








Tar. | wuw i ii iii iv Vv TOTAL 





Men.....} 728] 222 | 35= w= 28= a= i= 222= 
18+-17 | 27-+-50 | 8+20 | 12+59 |0+11| 65+157 


YS ee 8,835 | 2,654; 208= | 960= | 308= /1,107= | T1= | 2,654= 
117+91) 384-+-576 | 324-276} 304+ 803 |20+-51) 857-+-1,797 


Na ere Til; 212 | 13= 80= 25= 90= 4= 212= 
8+5 | 41+39 | 4421 | 23+67 | 3+1 | 794133 





























There are, namely, 222 tribrachs in the 728 trimeters of Menan- 
der: 35 in i (18 contained in a single word, 17 in two or more 
words or parts of words), 77 in ii, 28 in iii, 71 in iv, and 11 inv. 
The proportion of tribrachs contained in a single word is slightly 
greater in Aristophanes (32.3 per cent.) than in Menander (29.3 
per cent.). The Nubes is the play of Aristophanes in which the 
total number of tribrachs is smallest relatively to the number of 
trimeters (207 in 758); the Aves contains relatively the most 
(331 in 925); the Lysistrata is sixth in order. 

1In Sophocles 1 in 16; in Aeschylus 1 in 13, in Euripides 1 in 4.65 (Rumpel, op. cit., 


p. 608). In the Aves, the comedy of Aristophanes that contains the most verses of this 
sort, 1 in 1.84; in the Thesmophoriazusae, which has the fewest, 1 in 2.47. 
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The tribrachs in Menander (1 in 3.28 trimeters) slightly out- 
number proportionally those in Aristophanes (1 in 3.33). The 
difference in distribution is marked iniandiv. In Menander the 
tribrachs in i outnumber those in Aristophanes (the divisor’ is 12) 
in the ratio of 2 to 1, but in iv, the number in Menander is rela- 
tively smaller (about 7 to 9). The tendency in Menander to 
increase in the number of trisyllabic feet in i relatively to those 
in Aristophanes holds for the dactyl and anapaest as well as for 
the tribrach. The following tables exhibit the facts for the tri- 
brach in Menander in detail: 


TRIBRACHS CONTAINED IN ONE WORD 
































i ii iii iv v TOTAL 
MM INI 6 5Gco oss s Shawnee ees 11 3 0 2 0 16 
OVRTIADE TOLWOEG 6.6 65 isos secs se tesees | 14 8 3 0 32 
CPU CINE 6 5 50a 50.056 000.8 sien de Mr ; 9 0 4 0 13 
Overiaps Doth WAYS. 2.6 .60000 00000 1 0 3 0 4 
Total in: GAO WOLA:...0:5.66.0550000% 18 27 8 12 0 65 





TRIBRACHS CONTAINED IN TWO OR MORE WORDS OR PARTS 














OF WORDS 
i ii iii iv v TOTAL 
ERCEMNOR ANDES 56 6c. s5.s0eseass soawes 0 4 5 10 2 21 
In GWO, GIVIGOE o|osicicsccccaciansss 12 43 15 49 9 128 
En CWO, GIVIGES os | .00cs 60:50 eis00s' 5 3 0 0 0 8 
Total divided tribrachs......... 17 50 20 59 i 157 























In order to facilitate comparison, I add the corresponding 
tables of the tribrach in Aristophanes: 


TRIBRACHS CONTAINED IN ONE WORD 





























| i ii iii iv v TOTAL 
EE TTT TRIE | 50| 69 | 8 | 97| 5 | 220 
COVOTIRDE TOPWELG «6 ois502 5 s00006 sees | 67 | 190 19 79 5 | 360 
ROU OREREIN SINE oic:5 0 Saisninisnn oa sana e 104 3 110 10 227 
Overlaps both ways................. | os 21 2 18 0 41 
Total in one Word.............. | 117 | 384 | 32 | 304 | 20 | 857 





! Determined by the ratio of tribrachs in Aristophanes to those in Menander. 
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TRIBRACHS CONTAINED IN TWO OR MORE WORDS OR PARTS 














OF WORDS 
i ii iii iv v TOTAL 
i MUNN MINUS oo occ cv cui ddlewenas 15 81 55 98 4 253 
In two, divided ~ low... cee secee 56 462 | 219 | 676 46 | 1459 
In two, divided ow |u......cccceses 20 33 2 29 1 85 
Total divided tribrachs......... 91 576 | 276 | 803 51 1797 























Menander excludes the trisyllabic tribrach (|~~~|) from 
iii and v and the instances of its occurrence in these feet are very 
rare in Aristophanes. In IV. 308* the Cairo Manuscript of 
Menander reads: ovde[v. ri od |v epuyes obras, aBédATepe; The 
verse is unmetrical. It has been emended by transposition of 
feet in the second meter (ovtws épuyes), but Menander has the tri- 
syllabic tribrach in iv only twice in the newly discovered plays. 
He may have written épvyes od xy’ 8 (CYFQA corrupted to 
OYTQC). The trisyllabic anapaest is in order in iii (p. 150). 
The same question is raised by II 367*: AETEMOITOAETEIC 
TTEPYCIN ...€CO..€EM. I’ with trisyllabic tribrach appar- 
ently in iii. This may be a genuine instance of its occurrence in 
this position.’ 

At best, however, there is but slight support in Menander’s 
usage for the trisyllabic tribrach in iii, and the following restora- 
tions are therefore doubtful: ‘‘ai- Svcpop’, ef tpddipos 68’ Svtws 
éori cov” IT. 251; “tipav o’.—éyw 8 dryapos dpic&’.—obrws eyes” 
IIT. 149*; “‘odpx’, arn’ array’ és képaxas, bras eloeip’ eyo”? 1V.477*. 

Menander uses the trisyllabic tribrach twice in iv (IV. 75, 435).’ 
Some scholars apparently find warrant in this and in its free use 
by Aristophanes for employing it in the emendation of Menander, 
but it certainly should not be allowed to supplant an unobjection- 


a 


able reading established by the MS. Cf. ‘“é7’ ova’, & td’ éxelvy 

1See A. Kérte in Berichte d. Kén. Sach. Gesell. d. Wiss. LX (1908), III, p. 132. 

2 The trimeter has been thus restored by Robert and Croiset. Von Arnim converts 
the tribrach into an anapaest (répvow wapijocGa pera Kdpns), but there are only three 
trimeters in all Greek comedy (some 16,000 verses) that begin with three anapaests: 
Aristoph. Ach. 536; Antiph. 20.5; Sosipat. 1. 33.—For another doubtful example of 
the trisyllabic tribrach in iii in Menander, see frag. 481, 5. 
8Of. also frag. 393, 4; 482, 7; 663, 2. 
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yéyovev, atravr’ éua” IT. 301*. Here the MS reads: é7’ odca, ta 7’ 
éxelvn' yevoueva travT eva. 

Menander uses the trisyllabic tribrach four times in ii (II. 425*; 
IV. 76, 79, 150). To these examples, which are supported by the 
practice of Aristophanes, IV. 118* should probably be added: 
enol 7 éréber’ av aopevos; vuvi dé pou.” 

Forty-nine of the 222 tribrachs found in unbroken trimeters in 
Menander are contained in words of four or more syllables, which 
therefore overlap the neighboring feet. Thirty-two begin with 
the word, which therefore overlaps the following foot (~~~+); 
13 end with the word, which therefore begins in the preceding 
foot (+~~~); 4 are contained in words which begin in the preced- 
ing and end in the following foot (+~~~+). No ‘overlapping’ 
tribrach is found in v,* and its use in an emended line is dubious. 
Cf. et wév yap 7) Bovdcpevos 7) Kateyopevos” IV, 115; “xaKxodaiuor’ 
ovta: diudpuy’, odd évdrrmov jv” IV. 440*. 

Menander uses the tribrach contained in a word that overlaps 
forward (~~~+) freely in iv. Cf. II. 147, 198, 501; II. 301*, 
436*; IIT. 3*, 162*; 1V.169*. He allows it freely also in iii and 
is here in striking divergence from Aristophanes, who preserves 
the penthemimeral caesura. Cf. II. 64, 80, 194; ITT. 25, 48, 80; 
IV. 272, 277. In all these cases in iii the word with which the 
tribrach begins is a quadrisyllable, so that there is division after 
the arsis of the fourth foot. 

Tribrachs contained in a word that overlaps both ways 
(+~~~+) are found in ii in II. 37, 368*, 518+ frag. T,, 1*, and 
in iv in II. 8, 288, 300. All these verses have penthemimeral 
caesura. This tribrach is not found in iii,‘ and the following 
emendation therefore is doubtful: ‘“é@vov ékreAvpévos: AAA pV 
moev” IV, 529+519*. The alternative proposal, é«AeAnopevos, 
is equally objectionable on another account (see p. 154), and the 
true reading probably remains to be found. The MS according to 
Kérte® has tov tov ée . . . . pevos. 


1K6rte, op. cit., p. 128. 

?Korte, op. cit., p. 117. This tribrach is not found in the fragments of Menander. 
8 It occurs only twice in the fragments: 123, 2; 325, 15. 

4It occurs in no fragment. 5 Kérte, op. cit., p. 140. 
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Finally, to regard the facts in sum (see the tables), Menander 
in i uses relatively twice the number of tribrachs contained in one 
word that are found in Aristophanes; in iv this relation is reversed. 

Both poets show predilection for tribrachs contained in two or 
more words or parts of words. The parts of a divided tribrach 
may be connected with one another within the tribrach by elision, 
as ty amod@ IT. 148; Ady’ 5 Aeyers IT. 298; evdov tv’ avamndnoas 
IV. 438, and either the first or last part may be an enclitic, as 
et pn te Katatrémoxe IT. 151; avaBacis éore Sud IV. 20; warov, 6 Te 
II. 414; péype tuvds IV. 321. 

The form of divided tribrach least affected is that in which the 
tribrach consists of two words with the division after the first 
syllable of the thesis (~~|~). Menander excludes this tribrach 
from iii, iv, v.' Aristophanes employs it only twice in iii and 
once in v, but 29 times in iv. Therefore, trimeters that are 
restored with this tribrach in iv are in the style of Aristophanes 
rather than in that of Menander. In iii: “avris 6 mais éXey’, dre 
mpos yuvaixd mow” IV. 481*. In iv: “pavrds érpartes.—viv 8 er 
ov—pnH por Aare” IV. 165*; “arpayyara od y éddou 7’ aka Kana 
te Séreav” IV. 464*. Inv: “évddpual! of épaive?’ nvixa TruKépa”’ 
III. 110. Menander uses this tribrach 10 times (twice in broken 
lines) in the first meter. Its first two syllables consist of an 
unelided dissyllabic word in common use. Cf. II. 8, 305, 341, 
and 523*; IV. 316, 321 (the prepositions epi, émi, cata, wéxpt, 
mapa) ; II. 330 (Tivos évexev), 369* (wdbev eyes) ; IV. 271 (tdTe 
pev), 313 (ages 2). 

The normal division of the tribrach that consists of two words 
or parts of words follows the arsis (~|~~), as in tragedy, and 
both comic poets use this form in all five feet (128 instances in 
Menander, 1,459 in Aristophanes). The order determined by 
frequency of use is iv, ii, iii, i, v in both poets. Except in i, the 
arsis of the tribrach is, with few exceptions, the final syllable of a 
word of two or more syllables (elided or unelided), a monosylla- 
bic enclitic, or ¢, ydp. This is the reverse of the law that pre- 
vails in anapaests divided after the first short syllable (p. 155). 
Punctuation frequently follows the arsis of this tribrach. 


1It is not found in these feet in the fragments. 
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Menander uses a tribrach composed of three words only once 
in i: é¢’ 6 71 wayalpas trepipepes: ixavos yap ef IV.69*.' He has 
it in v in IT. 46, 396; III. 1*.’ Aristophanes evidently regarded 
this tribrach with disfavor in v, since he has it there only four 
times. It has been used in v in restoring the following lines: 
‘“r{ yap Tis Gv vopiceev AdXo TO yeyovds” IT. 887*; “apiv av pw’ dy 
mpos tais Ovpais er’ én’ eve 5é” II. 525+T,, 8*; “arpaypata od 
y édéou 7 aka Kaka te Suérev” IV. 464*. 

In 26 of the 30 instances (excluding one in the first foot) of 
the use of this tribrach in Menander (10 in broken lines) the 
arsis is the final syllable of a word of two or more syllables. This 
law is reversed in case of the anapaest that is divided after the 
first short syllable. (Cf. the statement made above.) In three 
of the four remaining cases (II. 46, 291, 298) the tribrach con- 
sists of two monosyllables and the first syllable of the following 
word (~|~|~+). In only one instance, in iv (I. 30*), does it 
consist of three monosyllables.’ 


By resolution of the thesis of irrational feet in a trimeter a 
‘dactyl’ (resolved irrational iamb) may occur in any of the odd 
feet. The following table exhibits the facts in Menander and 
Aristophanes: 











Trim, -ve | i iii v TOTAL 
Men..... 728 166 67= 64= w= 166= 
23+ 44 7+57 2433 32+ 134 
REicases 8,835 1,470 459= 819= 162= 1,470= 
91+368 82+767 | 10+152 183+ 1,287 
i ee 711 112 39= 64= = 113 
5+34 2+62 0+9 7+105 























' But it occurs 7 times in the fragments. Perschinka, op. cit., p. 333. In only one 
of these cases, however (540, 6), does it consist of three monosyllables. 


2Tt does not occur in v in the fragments. 


3The tribrach consisting of three monosyllables is not found in iii, iv, or vin the 
fragments, and only once in ii (frag. 838). 

4 By inadvertence of editors, the dactyl has slipped also into ii and iv in some 
attempted restorations of broken lines in Menander. 




















The dactyls in Menander (1 in 4.39 trimeters) in the aggre- 
gate heavily outnumber those in Aristophanes (1 in 6.01 trime- 
ters). They outnumber those in Aristophanes (the divisor is 9) 
relatively also in i (67 to 51) and in v (35 to 18), but not in iii 
(64 to 94). Dactyls contained in a single word are relatively 
much more numerous in Menander than in Aristophanes. 

The following tables exhibit the facts for the dactyl in Menan- 


der in detail: 


DACTYLS CONTAINED IN ONE WORD 
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MNase de cele ced an cuweeete 
OVOPiay TORWAIG 6.0 csv cess cess 
COVERIAD DEO cciiccises dese cesses 
OVEFAP DOU WEYBi. 600.0000 cence 


Total in one word............ 


















i iii v TOTAL 
11 0 2 13 
12 6 0 18 
ar 0 0 0 

1 0 1 
23 2 32 














OR PARTS OF 














WORDS 
i iii Vv TOTAL 
Bi CRPCG WORM nk coccctocosccin 5 14 5 24 
In two, divided -|~~........... 28 42 28 98 
In two, divided -~|~........... 11 1 0 12 
Total divided dactyls........ 44 57 33 134 



























The corresponding table in Aristophanes is as follows: 


DACTYLS CONTAINED IN ONE WORD 



















REMMI oSLiccessKcndsesaunas 
OVerlap TOFWATE. 00. vecdsccs sees 
SCTE) i a eee ee 
Overlap both ways.............+. 


Total in one word............ 


















i iii v TOTAL 
33 8 3 44 
58 66 4 128 
ne 1* 1t 2 

’ 2 9 
91 82 10 183 











* Ecc, 460. 


t Vesp. 1250. 
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DACTYLS CONTAINED IN TWO OR MORE WORDS OR PARTS OF 














WORDS 
i iii v TOTAL 
ON | er 56 156 18 230 
In two, divided -|~~ ........... 264 606 134 1,004 
In two, divided -~|~ ........... 48 5 0 53 
Total divided dactyls......... 368 767 152 1,287 

















Menander’s concentration of dactyls contained in one word in 
i (23 in 32) is noteworthy. He has here relatively more than 
twice as many as are found in Aristophanes. His admission of 
two trisyllabic dactyls in v (ITI. 164; IV. 91)’ is singular, in view 
of his exclusion of this dactyl elsewhere from the fifth foot. 

The dactyl that overlaps the following foot (--~+) is gen- 
erally contained in a quadrisyllabic word of which the accent 
corresponds with the ictus, such as mrappéyebes, Kepuadriov, rardapior, 
evxduevos, and the like. All the 22 instances of this dactyl that 
occur (four in broken lines) are thus formed, except I. 38; II. 234 
(a proper name), 235, 255 (a proper name); IV. 297. 

Both Menander and Aristophanes avoid the overlapping dactyl 
in v.". This dactyl is therefore to be avoided in emendation. Cf. 
“ érétpipev, dv avT@ Kaxas ypnodpevos 7” IT. 481*; “ reeds Ewav- 
Tov Kai Trapwfuppevos dpa” IV, 276*. The single example of the 
dactyl overlapping both the adjacent feet is found in iii (I. 55), 
with strong hephthemimeral caesura.’ 

Both poets employ the dactyl composed of two or more words 
or parts of words much oftener than that contained in a single 
word. Aristophanes especially inclines to its use. The parts of 
the dactyl may be connected with one another within the dactyl by 
elision, as tadr’ émitiOjvar II. 88; of8 St II. 503; ody i ad- 
«know IT. 373; xaréBaw’ ad’ brepwov IV. 17; and either the first 
or last part may be an enclitic, as pérepdv wou perapére IT. 205; 
el wrote III. 18; ef dé ye II. 117. 


1 This dactyl is not found in v in the fragments. 
2It is not found in the fragments of Menander. 


8 Also in the fragments in iii. Of. 540, 3; 1089, 1; 1102, 1. 
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The prevailing form is the dactyl composed of two words 
with the division between arsis and thesis (-|~~). The order, 
determined by frequency of use, is here practically the same in both 
poets, iii, i, v, but Aristophanes prefers this dactyl in iii, thereby 
again favoring penthemimeral caesura. Except in i, the arsis of 
the dactyl is generally the final syllable of a word of two or more 
syllables (cf. the tribrach, p. 145), and arsis and thesis are often 
separated by strong punctuation. In v this dactyl (-|-~) is 
frequently so composed that the trimeter ends in a tetrasyllabic 
word (~-~=). Cf. I. 54; IL. 42, 56, 88, 135, 165, 205, 241, 
286, 318, 465, 488; ITT. 10, 52, 100; IV. 9, 60, 437 (18 instances 
in 28; in Aristophanes, 93 in 134). 

Menander uses the dactyl composed of 3 words freely, even 
ini.’ This is at variance with his use of the corresponding forms 
of the tribrach (p. 142) and anapaest (p. 151) in the same place. 
In 15 of the 20 instances (excluding those in i) of Menander’s 
use of this dactyl (2 in broken lines), the arsis is the final syllable 
of a word of two or more syllables. Cf. the corresponding use of 
the tribrach (p. 145). The dactyl consisting of three monosyl- 
lables is rare and is found only in II. 92*, 359, 503, all in iii.’ 

Both poets deviate from tragic usage in allowing a division of 
the dactyl composed of two words after the first short syllable of 
the thesis (-~|~), and Menander uses this dactyl in i with great 
freedom. Both poets exclude it from v,’ and it should not there 
be employed in restoring broken lines. Cf. ‘‘dppev texodoa mdp- 
Oevos OFAD Tt O awa” I. 2*; “erepdy te mpds TovTOLs KUKGaY OvKET’ 
av éyou” II. 211*; * rorractixdy To yovatov, ws ép7réO’; Ste yap” II. 
340*; “... . GAO yéeyovev” II. 387*. Menander has it once 
in iii, 11 times ini. This dactyl (-~|~), in both Menander and 
Aristophanes (53 occurrences), is always followed by an iamb, 
never by a trisyllabic foot (tribrach or anapaest). 


The anapaest, although it is an irregular form, is freely used 
in comedy in the first five places of the trimeter.* It is the char- 


1Tt occurs in i twenty-five times in the fragments. 

2 It occurs twice in the fragments: 257, 3 (i), 740 (ii). 

8It is not found in v in the fragments of Menander. 

4 Neither the anapaest nor the tribrach ever occurs in vi, of which the dissyllabic 
form is absolutely fixed. It is a grave mistake thus to restore any verse in Menander, 
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acteristic feature of the comic non-melic trimeter, and both in 
Aristophanes and in Menander anapaests outnumber both tribrachs 
and dactyls. The use of this form of foot is so natural that in 
353 instances in Aristophanes and 32 in Menander anapaestic 
scansion is secured by position, the original form being a tribrach. 
Cf. I. 38 (axaxov), 44 (perpdxiov), 59 (€drevOpios); II. 4 (ixavds), 
42 (pdrtepov), etc. 

The following table is a summary statement of the use of the 
anapaest in Menander and Aristophanes: 


Trim, ~~— i ii iii iv Vv TOTAL 





Men. ..| 728} 256; 93= 65= 20= 51= a= 256= 
65-+28 | 47-+18 | 13+7 | 40+11 | 2443] 189+67 


BP. ccc 8,835 | 3,840) 1,158= | 1,209= | 261= | 865= | 348= 3840= 
495-663 | 928-+-281 | 180-+-81| 6994-166 | 260+-88|2,562++-1,278 


Vesp...| 752] 324] 108= 107= i 68= 20= 324= 
44+64 | 86-421 | 18+3 | 59+9 | 17+3] 2244100 
































The anapaests in Menander (1 in 2.84 trimeters) are not quite 
so numerous proportionally as those in Aristophanes (1 in 2.30), 
but in i they outnumber those in Aristophanes (the divisor is 15) 
in the ratio of 93 to 77; in ii this relation is reversed (65 to 81); 
in the remaining feet the order is the same in both poets (iv, v, iii). 

The following tables exhibit the facts for the anapaest in 
Menander in detail: 


ANAPAESTS CONTAINED IN ONE WORD 














i ii iii iv v TOTAL 
MUMBO anccssiccasnses seas anenuens 36 14 5 18 9 82 
OverlAnNs TOP WANG 66.6.6 56.005040 0000 0 29 23 3 12 14 81 
ADVAN AOE e550 500060409050 60-00 ee 9 2 7 1 19 
Overiaps both WAYS......0cccsscecess se 1 3 3 0 7 
Total IM: ONO WO. o..6.6:66060:50660 65 47 13 40 24 189 























as ‘“‘abrds mdpecriv obrocl: rd matddpiov’’ II. 85*; ‘ulod 5é- 4 5é Kal 7d masddpior 
#\aBev’’ II, 433*. Aristoph. Ran. 1203, an intentional vagary, sounds the note of the 
impending metrical jest. 
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ANAPAESTS CONTAINED IN TWO OR MORE WORDS OR PARTS 

























































































OF WORDS 
i ii iii iv v TOTAL 
ERVUNPOG WOREE osccees teeete sdeg wads 1 0 0 2 1 4 
In two, Givided ow |e ..cccs cces cess 17 7 2 2 2 30 
FR BW; GAVIGEE. ol we. oc ccccccce cess 10 11 5 7 0 33 
Total divided anapaests.......... 28 18 7 11 3 67 
The corresponding table in Aristophanes is as follows: 
ANAPAESTS CONTAINED IN ONE WORD 
i ii iii iv v TOTAL 
MING MOUMO iicicdnic Sac eswescewasieesls 279 | 276 | 46 | 270 48 | 919 
CVGHIB DE PORWR 6 6 6.60:.65.6ccsevcecc'es 216 | 419 | 91 156 | 145 | 1,027 
CVORIAIG: GON 6 6. ci6ts0s cccvenceseds ets 164 27 230 44 465 ; 
Overlaps both ways .......... sees eo 69 | 16 42 24 | #151 q 
Total in one word .........0.0 00+ 495 | 928 | 180 | 698 | 261 | 2,562 
ANAPAESTS CONTAINED IN 'T'WO OR MORE WORDS 
OR PARTS OF WORDS 
i ii iii iv v ToTaL 
Ein GNOe WONUING ics accrercsvendcaneas 114 31 7 23 7 182 
In two, divided ~ ~ |—...........046. 447 | 162 | 50 84 56 799 
In two, divided ~ |~ —......0.. scenes 102 87 | 24 59 25 297 
Total divided anapaests.......... 663 | 280 | 81 | 166 88 | 1,278 























The three examples in Menander of an anapaest contained in 
one word that begins with iii and overlaps iv (II. 163, 308; 
IV. 284) are supported by two in broken lines (ITI. 34*, 74*),' ; 
Aristophanes has this anapaest 91 times. The two examples in 
iii of the anapaest contained in one word that begins in ii (IT. 518; 

IV. 140) are not supported by other examples in broken lines,’ and 

1It occurs also in frag. 8, 2; 74,7; 402,15; 501, 2; 542, 4; 585, 1. 

21Tt has the support of four verses in frag. 272, 1; 360, 1; 393, 2; 403, 5. 
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it is doubtful whether this form should be introduced, by substi- 
tution, into a line that is in itself metrically unobjectionable: 
“Brdpas érevOepidv te ToApnoe toeiv’”’ IT. 106*. Here the MS 
has édevepdv. Aristophanes uses this anapaest (+ ~~ -) only 27 
times in iii, but it is used freely by both poetsiniv. It occurs in 
iv in I. 44; ITI. 114, 170, 242; IV. 22, 57, 76, and II. 177*, 246*; 
IV. 177*.' This fact casts doubt upon the commonly accepted 
emendation of IV. 177*, ‘‘ai nara oa” éraipar, Xpuoi, mpartéuevar 
déca,” by which the anapaest in mparréyeva: is shifted from iv in 
the MS to v, where it occurs but once in Menander (II. 341), 
supported by IV. 36* and (ina proper name) ITI. 5*.’ Shoulda 
trimeter which is metrically free from objection be rewritten, 
especially if this involves the substitution of a less common for a 
more common form? Examples of the doubly overlapping 
anapaest (+~~-+) are found in Menander in II. 454 (ii), II. 95; 
IV. 146, 306 (iii), and IT. 328, 466; III. 59 (iv).’ 

Anapaests contained in two or more words or parts of words 
are in a ratio of less than 1 to 2 to those composed of one word, 
in both Menander and Aristophanes. This relation is reversed in 
tribrachs (p. 142) and notably in dactyls(p. 147). The parts of the 
divided anapaest may be connected with one another within the 
anapaest by elision, as Kat’ €uaurdv I. 38; érvy’ éorépas IIT. 33*; 
yeyvoper’, exrréroude IIT. 58; mpos eu’ HrOes IV. 162. 

In Aristophanes the prevailing form is the anapaest composed 
of two words with division between arsis and thesis (~-~|-). 
But this is not the normal form of the divided anapaest in the 
trimeters of Menander, in which the anapaests thus divided 
(- ~|-) do not equal in number those in which the division falls 
between the two short syllables of the arsis (~|~-). See the 
tables. 

In both poets, the anapaest with the division between arsis and 
thesis (~ ~|-) occurs oftener in i than in the four following feet 
taken together. It is found in iii in Menander in II. 77; IV. 92 
and 455*, and in iv in III. 58; IV. 97*, 159. It occurs in v 


1It occurs twelve times also in the fragments. 
21t is found also in frag. 201, 3; 252, 2; 428, 2; 518, 15. 
8It occurs 14 times in the fragments. 
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in I. 41; II. 69, and ITI. 33*, 34*, 123*; IV. 89*." It has been 
very freely used by scholars in iv in restoring the text of 
Menander. 

The dissyllabic word which begins this anapaest (~ ~|-) may 
be (1) a preposition (28 instances, including broken lines) ; 
(2) Ada in oaths in ii (3 cases); (3) any other dissyllabic word 
(except enclitics and apa) in common use (€yé, éuds, fva, St, TdTE, 
ert, Srrep, veds, Odds, Tpdmrov, capes, tuxdv, Brére—20 instances). 
In 14 of the 20 cases in the last category the anapaest begins the 
verse. In 3 of those remaining, it is immediately preceded by a 
pause, marked by punctuation by the editors (cf. II. 69, 239*; 
IV. 97*); in the other three it is not (I.41; II. 118*; IV. 455*). 
In IV. 455* arsis and thesis are separated by punctuation.’ 

In none of the 728 trimeters now under consideration does 
Menander begin an anapaest with the last two syllables of an 
unelided word of three or more syllables, or with a dissyllabic 
enclitic or dpa.’ The examples of this usage in Aristophanes have 
been the subject of vigorous discussion.‘ They are not numerous’ 
in comparison with the total number (352, excluding those in i) 
of anapaests thus divided (~~|-) in Aristophanes, and are con- 
fined, with one exception in v,° to ii and iv. The verses in which 
they occur, with a few exceptions, have penthemimeral caesura 
and the parts of the anapaest are closely connected. Not much 
support is found for restored trimeters in Menander such as the 
following: ‘‘apayp’ ov peunvucev ovd’ éxeivoy Bovrerar” IIT. 28*; 
“éwol é avrAraBe, vn Al? ed y’ & Muppivn” frag. O,, 4*; “as @reTO 

1]t occurs in the fragments, 5 times in iii, 11 times in iv, 3 times in v. 

2¥or the restriction which C. Bernhardi would impose on Aristophanic usage, see 
Acta Soc. Philol. Lips. II (1872), pp. 281, 282 f. 

3Such an anapaest occurs twice in the fragments, once in ii, in a combination of 
proper names, 6 Kadiuos, Edppdvwp (348, 8), and once in iv, olov ra vnowrTixd ravti 
tuvddpia (462, 3). Neither of these examples has penthemimeral caesura. 

4For Aristophanes, see the orderly statement in Bernhardi, op. cit., pp. 269-76 and 
280. (See pp. 269 f. for a historical summary of the discussion.) G. Hermann con- 
demned this anapaest. Bentley and Elmsley had previously banned many of the 
instances of its occurrence in the vulgate text of Aristophanes and subsequent editors 
have emended freely. 

5Cf. (in ii) Vesp. 947; Av. 1022, 1228, 1363; Lys. 124, 746; Ran. 170; Ecc. 1027; 
Plut. 476; and (in iv) Ach. 107, 1078; Paw 233; Av. 1226; Thesm. 637; Ran. 754. 

6 Plut. 942, which has been emended. 
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Tapyvpiov.—av, wa Ai’, ov« ol8 Gri’ I. 30*; ‘7d traidiov, od« addz- 
Tpiov.—ei yap woerev” IT. 441*; “Onipnudvoy éeoriv;—xai ody 
opoiws.—Tlaupinns’’’ IT. 444*; “dre Bpépos idiov EvOade viv ain 
tpépe” IV. 103*; “eOvov éxreAnopevos. AArAA pny Toeiv”® IV. 
529 + 519*. 

Menander uses the anapaest composed of two words with 
division between the short syllables of the arsis (~|~-) freely in 
the first four feet but excludes it from v.* 

He is not inclined to use the anapaest contained in 3 words, 
(-~|~|-), and has it only in IIT. 39; IV. 323*, 563*(?) in i; 
in IV. 162, 193 in iv; in II. 82 in v.* 

When the anapaest is divided in either of the ways mentioned 
(-|~ - or~|~|-) the monosyllable with which it begins may 
be (1) the monosyllabic forms of the article 6, tév, Té, Ta; (2) 
short monosyllabic prepositions; (3) elided dissyllables (com- 
monly prepositions) ; (4) the interrogatives rs, r/; (5) the forms 
és, dv, 6, & of the relative pronoun. The two short syllables of the 
arsis must not be separated by a pause, but a pause is almost 
invariable before the anapaest that begins with rés, té, és, dv, 6, a. 

The second word, whether monosyllable or dissyllable, is not 
an enclitic in any of the trimeters (complete or broken) now under 
consideration. This limitation holds also in Aristophanes, who 
has ~|~|- 182 times and ~|~- 297. The only exceptions in 
Aristophanes have the form ~|~|- and they are rare. The 
combination té or’ (ri 708’) occurs six times, as t/ rot, és in 
Nub. 187; ti 10d’ yas in Eq. 97; the form 6 te occurs twice, 
namely 6 tT ys in Pl. 349, 6 te BovrAe in Eccl. 998; and finally 
(in dialect) we have éy@ 8€ tu éorepdvéa in Eq. 1,225.° 

Menander’s sparing use of ~|~|- has been remarked. Yet 
editors have used the anapaest contained in 3 words in restoring 
his text, even in ii and v, where it has but meagre support in the 


1If the enclitic is regarded as inherent part of a combination, we have an instance 
of an anapaest in ii overlapping both ways. 

2See p. 144. 8It occurs in v in frag. 540, 4, 

4It occurs 10 times in the fragments, in 1,470 trimeters. Five of these cases are in 
i, one in ii, three in iii, and one in v. 


5 An enclitic is found as second word in the fragments of Menander in 223, 3, 8 re 
av; in 355, 2, rf wor’ éoriy; and in 587, 2, 8 re rodros, 
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poet’s own practice. Cf. “aifew; tis 0 Ajpos; Kata Kpdtos TO 
dvotuxyés” IV. 469*; “‘araidds, ti rodrov Set Aadeiv td ye cov 
pépos” IT. 279*; “adnnar’ ew rhs Oupas o Sé Swalas” IV. 448*; 
““éws Eorxas mapapevetv.—ri é Swoia” IV. 478*. 

Editors of Aristophanes now generally accept the law, that, in 
the trimeter, an anapaest may not begin either with the final syl- 
lable of an wnelided word of two or more syllables, or with a 
monosyllabic enclitic, or with d¢, dv, yap, wév, except in ii and iv, 
and some scholars impose the additional limitation that the verse 
must have penthemimeral caesura and the parts of the anapaest 
must be closely connected.’ 

Examples of this anapaest in iii and v in Aristophanes are 
extremely rare.” But its occurrence in ii and iv is not infre- 
quent,’ if we take into account the total number of anapaests 
divided after the first short syllable (~|~- and ~|~|-) that 
occur in these positions in Aristophanes, 118 in ii and 82 in iv, 
including those now under special consideration. Many editors, 
however, stimulated by Elmsley’s fervor, have been at much pains 
to emend the lines in which this form of anapaest occurs. The 
exceptions to the limitations of penthemimeral caesura and close 
connection of parts are not uncommon. Nevertheless the trime- 
ters in which this anapaest occurs in ii and iv rest upon an 
excellent manuscript tradition and are not objectionable on any 
other account. If rejected, they are condemned by subjective 
modern criticism on grounds of rhythm. 

Six instances of this anapaest occur in the Cairo MS of Menan- 
der.“ One in iii was at once corrected on the publication of the 
princeps: ov« av dvvawto & adv é€edeiv veorriay (III. 119*) by 


1See Bernhardi, op. cit., pp. 246-61 and 262-68. See also Reisig in Jen. allg. Lit. 
Zeit. (1817), pp. 393 f.; Hermann Epitome’, pp. viii ff.; Elmsley on Ach. 178 (Aucta- 
rium); Enger in his edition of the Lysistrata, pp. xviii ff. 

2Of. Hq. 26; Av. 23, 93; Hee. 219. 

8Cf. (in ii) Ach. 6,178; Nub. 684, 876, 1221; Vesp. 25; Paw 48; Av. 79, 114, 144, 
843, 847, 1024; Thesm. 469, 946, 1184; Ran. 107, 1393, 1462; Plut. 664, 1173; and (in iv) 
Ach, 748, 912; Nub. 62, 214; Vesp. 1369; Paw 187; Av. 442, 1495, 1614; Lys. 638, 760, 
768; Thesm. 173; Ran. 77, 138, 652, 658, 1220; Ecc. 167, 998. 


4Cf. also frag. 710, 2 (iv), .... mp@rov éricxémrov xaxd, where Meineke would 
read mp&r’; 531, 6 (ii), drowév re wemolnx’(?); 549, 3 (ii), drav yap &dvmos, where Bent- 
ley proposed 8rny 8’. 
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removing the the intrusive second av (Crénert). Croiset’s read- 
ing of II. 239* has been generally accepted: todrov, cadpés av te 
Sexvior texunptov. Here the MS has rodrov cadés dv ACIKNY. . 
ANTITEKMHPION. This is unmetrical, but it apparently fur- 
nishes an instance of the occurrence of this anapaest in v.' In 
III. 111* the MS has: AdBy Ti ToOUTwY « Od yap émpaxev. ... , Where 
doubtless, quite apart from considerations of meter, we should 
read édpaxev, a reading proposed independently by different 
scholars. In the other three cases correction is not so obviously 
needed. In the first the anapaest occurs in iv: @AX’ amddos ef yw) — 
gpnoiv—apéoxe todro yap (II. 129*), in which the reading ¢yo’ 
has been proposed (Leo). But yc is parenthetical and is 
intentionally misplaced, in imitation of the disjointed language of 
excited persons in the street. Rhythm cannot be predicated of 
such a verse. There are two occurrences of the anapaest in ii. 
Both the verses in which it is found have penthemimeral caesura 
and the words constituting the anapaest are closely connected. 
In II. 131 the MS has ov« éor Sixaiov, ef te Tov TovTOU ce Sei. 
Here Leo proposes és 76 déeaov. In III. 77 we read: ovdév 
tovovT’ Hv, @ LloA€uwv, oldv gate. Here it would be possible to 
delete 6. In Menander tovodros is either an amphibrach or an 
antibacchius (for the latter cf. II. 153*; IV. 160*, 282) and, as is 
well known, Menander inclines to diaeresis of the trimeter (cf. I. 
24, 38, 53, 60; II. 9, 21, 26, 43, 50, 55, 62, etc.). But the 
change does not commend itself as necessary. 

Some editors have employed the anapaest now under considera- 
tion in emending and completing the trimeters of Menander, but 
this is not justified in v and iii, by either his own practice or that 
of Aristophanes. Cf. in v: ‘“‘%v Kxowos ‘Epps, rd wév av obtos 
érapBavev” II. 67; “ove ArAOov arrws. mpoopéverv tu Soxeis ov 
por” IT, 364*; “idia7’.—éyw;—-Soxeis ye+ watnv dé Aéyw Adyous”’ 
(iv, v) IV. 71*. In iii: ‘‘was dv ms Grepa cuvine.—ravdevov 
Aédyers” IT. 515*; “em apurtepa tadta ovvijxe. mavdevov rAéyes”’ 
(+~~|- also in ii) II. 515*; “dpuorov dpuorov.—ael peva@ tpio- 


gvoe” III. 44*. 


1The reading of II. 363 is extremely uncertain. See the princeps and Kérte op. 
cit., p. 132. 
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Whether it should be allowed in iv and ii, in restored lines in 
Menander, is doubtful. Cf. “tovr@ purades avtos arep cvdas yy’ 
éué” IT. 157*; “iptv érepov pév, uy pe Kareir’> eis waxapias” IT, 
531*; ‘‘rodpod matpos Kal pntpes, éBovAduny éyev’’ IIT. 143*. 
In ii: “ BAdpov S¢, watep, Kaxeio’> tows eat’ ovroai” IT. 103; “ris, 
ay’, av te BonOnoeev; arr 5 yéeyov épo” II. 387*; “ér’ otoa 
TUnvncwm .... IV. B4*; “ris & doriv;'—édny 8 ravta tadra 
rAavOdvew” TV. 105*. 

This anapaest when composed of three words (+~|~\)-) is 
practically barred. It will be remembered that Menander is in 
general disinclined to use the anapaest consisting of three words 
(p. 154). The following proposed restorations have little sup- 
port in Menander’s own practice: “oun 5é Tis eEnyyerré por, 
mpos dv ovroal” IT, 82; “as dort adv, ovK aAXOTPLOV. Et yap ade- 
rev” II. 441*; ‘500m Sé 100’ ottws: yevoudvov & érav tiwev” 
III. 4*; “rovrwy ce pév ovder, as éy@uat, AavOdve” IV. 83*; “ovn 
évta 7’ év avtov- Twodda Sé cuvepyaterar” IV. 125*; “xavradda od 
Bn pévav Td yeyovos KpudO’ dcov” IV. 136*; “‘arovnpds o0a—oé 
yy’ & tovnp’s Srras ov viv” IT. 156*; “‘éy@ cata moda yer viv pev 
ovv, ove 018’ Straws” T., 3+ I]. 528*; “fnrodpev icov dvr’, ei S¢ ce 
pndév korver” IT. 10*; “7a ypucl’ 4) tadl’ Grra mor’ éori, wéTepa 
det” II. 92*; “‘aarit’. od yap av Heo’ adOis—anrda ti pys; Tivos” 
(ii, v) IL. 532*; “71 rod7’ averAcuny, dia TodTO we Naxticar” IV. 159. 


The occurrence of two or three trisyllabic feet in a single trim- 
eter is a characteristic feature of comedy. One hundred and 
seventeen of 222 tribrachs, 88 of 166 dactyls, 129 of 256 ana- 
paests, occur in trimeters that contain at least one other trisylla- 
bic foot. In Aristophanes 1,265 of 2,654 tribrachs, 719 of 1,470 
dactyls, 1,957 of 3,840 anapaests, occur in such trimeters. 

The combinations of trisyllabic feet in the 728 trimeters in 
Menander now under consideration are given in the following 
table. The figure after the colon indicates the number of times 
the combination occurs in Menander with the number of occur- 
rences in the 8,835 trimeters of Aristophanes added in paren- 
thesis; then a statement of positions is given in a descending 

10f. Arist. Ach. 178, Av. 144, Thesm. 146. 
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scale, with the number of times each combination occurs in Menan- 
der added in parenthesis.’ 

Three tribrachs do not occur, within a trimeter, anywhere in 
Menander, and only six times in non-lyrical trimeters in Ari- 
stophanes. Restored trimeters that involve this combination are 
therefore doubtful: ‘ri wsapos atrodnpet; tpitaios éri tia” I. 64*; 
“réyove TO Seuvdv; avooiws ov y’ brédaBe” III. 177*. 

While the combination of two and of three trisyllabic feet is 
characteristic of Greek comedy, the combination of four such feet 
within a trimeter is relatively very rare. There are but two 
examples in the whole of Menander, only eight examples (one in 
Menander) in eight different combinations in the 6,583 trimeters 
of the middle and late comedy analyzed by Perschinka, and only 
twelve examples in 9 different combinations in Aristophanes. It 
may be gravely questioned whether four trisyllabic feet should be 
employed in any restored trimeter. Cf. “a7 tavtoudrou & ofOeio’ 
imo Tovtov Opacutépov”’ III. 81*; “‘arpdyyara oé x’ édéou 7 aka 
kaka te Suérev” IV. 464*; “vouiocao’ avéxpaye kal Oeparraindio 
mi” ITV. 36*, Only the first of the particular combinations 
used in these three restored trimeters is found anywhere in Greek 
comedy, but in this case (III. 31*) the correction of vorov, the 
reading of the MS, is obviously not id tovTov, but, as Van 
Leeuwen has seen, v7’ avrod. 

The famous forbidden combinations, -~-~~- and ~~~~~-, 
which have been the subject of long-continued discussion,’ are 
found in the Cairo MS of Menander, but in trimeters that arouse 
suspicion because they are objectionable on other accounts. The 
first combination thus occurs three times. In II. 451* the MS 
has a@\Aa@ TTEPIMENQ Kxatadayeiy thy mpoika wou. The verse not 
only begins with a meter of the tabooed form, but is also unmet- 
rical in the last two meters. Here wepiweivw (Cronert, Headlam, 

1 Three combinations that do not occur in the table are found in broken lines: 


vee ~~ in iii, v (IIT. 34*); -ve -~v~ in iii, v (IV. 180"); ~o- vee -~winy, 
i, iii (IV. 69*). These are all found in Aristophanes also. 

2See Dawes Miscellanea Crit., p. 253: ‘I. Dactylo anapaestus subjici nequit. 
II. Neque tribrachyn sequi potest anapaestus.’”’ Hermann Elem. Doctrinae Met. 126-39. 
Reisig Coni. 11-86; Dobree Addenda to Porson’s Aristophanica, pp. 111-15 (ed. 


Wagner, Observationes, pp. 22-27); Rossbach and Westphal Metrik® 227-30; Ohrist 
Metrik? 328, 
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Van Herwerden) restores a perfect trimeter. In IT. 508* the MS 
has ATTANTATATAOA—t/ now, iepdcvre ypad; with the objec- 
tionable combination in iv, v (a dactyl in the fourth foot!). Here 
arravr’ aya0da (von Wilamowitz) restores the verse. In II. 192* 
the MS is reported to read HMOIA.C...QI... TTAPEXQCQN: 
BovrAoua, where Korte’ would restore 7 pou dds, adt@ iva trapéxyo 
cav. This gives a prolepsis of avr@ for which there is no reason- 
able explanation, and either hiatus and the forbidden combination 
or an intolerable synizesis. Lefebvre had previously proposed 
n mot Soc abrov iva rapéxw o@v— Bovropat, which gives the second 
objectionable combination. Various restorations have been pro- 
posed. Granted that the order of the words has been disturbed, 
as the position of av7@ would indicate, it is possible that Menander 
wrote 7 pot dds iva cv abrov Tapéyo.—Povrouat, Some trimeters 
have been restored with the objectionable combination: ‘“xpdvov, 
diaxurrwy éviote, wavtaxoi cxorrav” II, 389*; “Hpeoxes adtn Taya 
mpdtepos vov & ovwére” III. 82*; mardiov éxeivou yéyove, ris aAXAN Kal 
rode” IV. 33*. 

The other combination (~ ~ ~ ~ ~ -) is found in the second 
meter of IV. 192*: aAAn: ri ror’ earl TO yeyovds;—éexBEBrAnKé pe, 
with an anapaest of doubtful form in iv (p. 153). By omission of 


éo7i (Leo) the trimeter is restored to proper form, @AAn. T/ Tote 
Td yeyovds;? This combination is found also in some restored 
trimeters: ‘‘7d yévos bmép judas, kal tpadels ev épydras” IT. 104*; 
“mas av tis &tepa ouvixe.—madvdevov rAéyas” IT. 515*; “dre 
Ouyarpidois co. yeyove; mas; vi) TOUS Beovs” IV. 528*. 


My purpose in publishing the preceding statement of facts is 
entirely practical. A happy fortune has recently given us con- 
siderable parts of four comedies of Menander. These plays are 
simple and charming and are likely to be widely read. It is 
certain that many editions of them will appear. These comedies 
should go hand in hand with those of Terence and should serve 
as an introduction to the plays of Aristophanes. 

1K6rte, op. cit., p. 127. 

2Cf. frag. 248, 5, c¥uBovdos: 6 diadépwv Aovyiou@ mavr’ xe, where Porson proposed 
6 Aoyitu@ Siadépwv; 384, waxdpros éxetvos, where Kock proposes pdxap ‘y’ éxeivos; and 


563. 3, ra oxdupal’ ola Ta copa Te Kal orparnyixd, Where Meineke reads 7a oxwpupdria 
Ta copa Te kal, xré, 
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Unfortunately, however, many of the verses in the Cairo MS 
are mutilated. There are some 350 broken or mutilated trimeters. 
It is highly desirable that as many of these ‘halt and maimed’ 
verses as possible should be recovered. Many scholars in many 
lands leaped to this task with alacrity on the appearance of the 
princeps, so many, indeed, that it is at times now difficult to 
settle priorities. Monographs and even editions have multiplied. 
They have appeared so rapidly that many of the goodly company 
of eager and inventive emenders and restorers have lost the pace. 
** Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerunt!” 

It is not difficult to knock off Greek trimeters in one’s own style; 
it is a different matter to write them in the manner of Menander. 
His lightness of touch, felicity of expression, and delicate and 
subtle humor may well plunge into black despair the scholar who 
essays to restore the broken verses; but he can at least endeavor 
not to violate the laws of metrical form established by Menander’s 
usage. Not even this is easy. Quot versus, tot schemata! The 
choice of this or that particular form of verse, each unimpeach- 
ably correct in itself, must often have been a question of rhythm, 
unconsciously but unerringly answered by the famous poet, but 
the modern ear,—it need hardly be said,—cannot be trusted to 
distinguish these delicate shadings of quantitative rhythm. All 
the restored verses quoted in this discussion for purposes of illus- 
tration are trimeters. They can be scanned—but it is doubtful 
whether they conform to Menander’s general usage, and the poet’s 
general usage is all that the restorer should allow himself as model. 
Menander himself may nod, his restorer must not. In a word, our 
object should be the same as that which Jebb so happily accom- 
plishes in his edition of Bacchylides—to restore the mutilated 
verses of the poet, whenever this can be done, in order that as 
much as possible of the original language and action of these 
charming plays may be preserved for the reader; but restoration 
should be effected in such fashion as nowhere to distract 
attention from the poet’s own manner. The restorer should be 
content to be commonplace, and should impose upon himself the 
severest limitations of form. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
January 15, 1909 





LUCIAN THE SOPHIST 
By Emity James Putnam 


In the second century of our era the Hellenic spirit, which had 
been eclipsed for a time by the practical genius of Rome, reas- 
serted itself in the field of letters under the curious form of what 
is known as the New or Second Sophistic. This movement, chiefly 
futile in its literary results, monopolized, nevertheless, the whole 
field of literary activity and conditioned the training of all the 
writers of the time. Among these was one man of extraordinary 
talent, who rose above the frivolous pedantry of his contempora- 
ries and took a place in the literature of the world. Knowing 
Lucian well, and knowing hardly by name the other sophists of 
the day, readers in general, and even many scholars, have allowed 
themselves to dissociate him from the system that produced him, 
and to think of him as an isolated phenomenon, independent of 
the conditions prevailing around him, and properly to be classi- 
fied with writers of other times, other training, and other ideals. 
His connection with the Sophistic is usually disposed of by the 
statement that although he was educated in it and began his 
career as a sophist, he abandoned the profession and all its works 
when his powers matured, and emerged upon the plane of great 
literature, where education, environment and special conditions 
of all kinds are of no further consequence. In the light of liter- 
ary history such a view of any writer is on the face of it suspi- 
cious. In the light of a thotough study of Lucian’s works, diffi- 
culties arise which make the acceptance of estimates based on this 
view impossible. It can be shown, on the contrary, that Lucian 
was a sophist not only by training but by temperament, not only 
in youth but at all times, not only in technique but in sentiment. 
And this idea, if rightly held, should not lead us to a disparaging 
view of Lucian’s talent, but to a more favorable conception of the 
Sophistic itself. The known quantity in the problem is the sub- 
stantial body of Lucian’s work. We cannot alter its quality in 
any way by conjecture as to the conditions of its production, but 
([CLAssIcaL PuiLouoey IV, April, 1909] 162 
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we can use it to evaluate the more obscure matter of the nature of 
the sophistic training. 

Like other sophists, Lucian composed in obedience to a set of 
strict and minute rules. Not only was a sophist subject to tech- 
nical laws which determined his vocabulary and style, but his 
choice of subject and treatment was limited as well. The spirit 
of the Sophistic discountenanced originality in favor of ingenuity. 
Not a new idea but a new combination was the desired fruit of 
effort. Under these conditions it would be fantastic to find in all 
Lucian’s writings characteristics that prove them indisputably his. 
On the other hand, it is absurd to suspect the authenticity of a 
work merely on the ground that it is in the sophistic manner.’ 
The chief sophistic form was the wedérn—the exercise—which, 
either extemporized or prepared, constituted the main part of the 
rhetor’s performance. Meletae might be of two kinds according 
as they dealt with a definite question of fact or with an abstract 
proposition.’ We have in all six of Lucian’s meletae, five of the 
former class and one of the latter. They are full of the traits of 
the school, antithesis, anaphora, apostrophe, enumerations, excla- 
mations, and the rest. Our only example of Lucian’s quaestiones, 
Against Lightly Believing Ill Report, is a work of the same liter- 
ary character as his controversiae, but Croiset in commenting on 
it exemplifies the difficulty of trying to explain Lucian without 
due reference to the Sophistic. He separates this melete from 
the author’s sophistic works because of le caractére générale et 
philosophique du sujet traité. In point of fact, every sophist 
dealt with a general, philosophical subject when he handled an 
bmdbeows OetiKn. 

We know that Lucian gave up the composition of meletae 
after his talent matured, substituting for them dialogues and 
other forms, and we have therefore in this group of his writings 
a collection of juvenilia. They are all careful compositions, 
observing in all respects the rules of their genus. We can infer 
from them nothing in regard to Lucian’s personal ideas except 


1As Sommerbrodt does, Ausgewdhlte Schriften des Lucian I, XX; and as Oroiset 
is willing to do, Essai sur la vie et les ceuvres de Lucian 44. 

*Le., with an brd0eois kara oxFua or éoxnuaripuévyn (controversia), or with an 
brbbects Gerixh (quaestio). 
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the fact that he acquiesced in these rules. Croiset is reluctant 
to admit four of the controversiae to the canon because they are 
purement scolaires. In other words, although we know as a fact 
that Lucian was in his early years at least a sophist, and although 
his later writings bear the marks of his training even when they 
are not of the conventional sophistic form, nevertheless when we 
find strictly sophistic works under his name we are to doubt their 
authenticity on this ground alone. This is a striking instance of 
the optimistic fallacy bred in scholars by the general absence 
from classical literature of juvenilia, experiments and failures. 
And when all is said, this class of Lucian’s works is by no means 
contemptible. It is no more discreditable to his general intelli- 
gence that he composed a Tyrannicide than it is to that of Eras- 
mus and More that they composed a counter-argument on the 
same hypothesis. To take a modern parallel, the world is aware 
as a matter of fact that Mr. Rudyard Kipling began his pro- 
fessional life as a journalist. Ample corroboration can be found 
even in the works of his maturer powers, composed under the 
forms of pure literature. Shall then, a reader of two thousand 
years hence doubt the authenticity of such examples of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s journalism as may survive, merely on the ground that they 
are journalism and nothing else? 

The prolaliae are less of a stumbling-block for two reasons. 
In the first place, their nature admitted a freer play of whatever 
originality a sophist might possess: his choice of a subject was 
wider and the treatment less stereotyped. In the second place, 
Lucian probably continued to write prolaliae as long as he wrote 
anything, and we have therefore specimens of the time when 
maturity and success had given bim self-confidence and enabled 
him to take the conventions less seriously. Of the encomium, 
which was a favorite form of prolalia, we have two specimens, 
The Praise of the Fly and The Praise of the Fatherland. These 
two works are so similar in style and treatment that one would 
say the two topics were of equal importance, if it were not for the 
superior ingenuity in the elaboration of the more paradoxical 
subject. We may say that while Lucian contributes nothing to 
the literature of patriotism, his observations on the fly have made 
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that animal permanently more interesting. The Praise of the Fly 
has been correctly classed by even the most naive criticism, but 
The Praise of the Fatherland, with its noble sentiments and 
moving rhetoric, carried away the German hearts of Wieland and 
Jacob. “Kine reife und edle Frucht seiner spatern Jahre, mehr 
ein Werk des Herzens als des Witzes,” says Wieland.’ “Die 
Innigkeit, welche darin fern von allem Redeprunke herrscht, stellt 
es den edelsten Herzensergiessungen alter und neuer Schriftsteller 
aber diesen edelsten Gegenstand nicht unwiardig an die Seite,”* 
says Jacob. 

The Dream was by internal evidence recited in Samosata. It 
gives the charming account of Lucian’s apprenticeship to his 
uncle, the stonecutter, of his mishap in the workshop, and of the 
dream that came after he had cried himself to sleep. In this 
dream Sculpture and Culture, in the guise of women, contended 
for him, each telling him what her service would be and what the 
rewards. These women are direct descendants of those others, 
calling themselves Vice and Virtue, who, according to Prodicus, 
appeared to the youthful Heracles at the parting of the ways, and 
whose talk constitutes our only instance of the personification- 
dialogue of the old sophists. It is interesting to note that the 
development of the dialogue in Lucian’s work reproduces its 
development as a type in Greek literature. We may find its every 
phase represented in his writings, and here, imbedded in a sophis- 
tic matrix, is a conscious imitation of the old sophistic invention, 
in use before Antisthenes developed the dialogue in one direction 
and Plato in another. 

The Dream is the type of prolalia that constitutes a recom- 
mendation of the sophist by himself to his audience. Others of 
the same class are The Scythian, delivered in some Macedonian 
town; Harmonides and Amber, of the circumstances of the com- 
position of which -we know nothing; Dipsades, addressed to an 
audience that had heard him before; The Prometheus of Style, an 
interesting little discussion of the nature of Lucian’s work, delivered 
before the recital of a dialogue and therefore outside of the sophistic 
period proper; and Dionysus and Heracles, both, by internal 

-Transl., V. 379. 2 Charakteristik, 39. 
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evidence, written in the author’s old age. In several of these little 
works Lucian introduces a bit of dialogue,’ or uses that tact in 
literary allusion which of itself would distinguish him among 
sophists,’ and sometimes shows a sprightliness that formality could 
not stifle.’ They are full, however, of rhetorical traits. The 
occasional repetition of a stock phrase, a sophistic vice noticeable 
throughout his work, is specially frequent here, and bald flattery 
of his audience is a common feature marking the ad captandum 
nature of the production. The prolaliae help the imagination to 
link the Lucian of letters with the historical Lucian. They show 
us how eager he was to recommend his wares to the public and to 
win the favor of powerful patrons. They show us his various 
attitudes, now boastful and now deprecatory. They show us, in a 
word, the position of the artist who must live by his talents, and 
it will help us greatly in estimating the intention of some of his 
most important works to remember that any of these may have 
been preceded by one of these professional advertisements. 

By far the most interesting, from a literary point of view, of 
Lucian’s prefaces are those that come under the head of éx¢pacus, 
“description.” Related closely to the encomium as representing 
the light lyric in sophistic prose, it had a broader field. The 
encomium dealt chiefly, if not exclusively, with natural phenomena 
and abstractions, while the description dealt also with works of 
art. The earliest example of the genre is held to be the Statues 
of Nicostratus, a contemporary of Dion Chrysostom. Its origin is 
to be sought, according to Rohde,‘ in the descriptions of beautiful 
objects found in the epics. The shield of Achilles in Homer, the 
shield of Heracles in Hesiod, the panoply of Memnon in the 
Aethiopis and the bowl given to Odysseus by Polyxenus in the 
Telegony are such objects. In later poetry the mantle of Jason,* 
Europa’s basket* and the prize cup in Theocritus’ may serve as 
examples. We may, it seems to me, extend our conception of the 
subject of a description by including, for instance, the palace of 
Alcinous, for we find Lucian dealing with buildings in this 
fashion. 


1Amber 3. 2 Dion. 7; cf. Praise of Fatherland, 12. 8 Dion. 1 and 2. 
4 Der griechische Roman 335. 5 Apoll. Rhod. i. 721-68. 
6 Mosch. i. 37-62, 74, 27 ff. 
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Lucian’s formal descriptions are four in number, but we must 
associate with them the account of Apelles’ painting in Evil 
Report, the dialogues Portraits and Defense of Portraits, and 
many passages in other works, notably the Dialogues of the Gods, 
in order to get a complete view of our author’s use of the form. 
In Zeuwxis is described a painting by that artist representing a 
centaur’s family; in Herodotus is described a painting by Aetion 
representing the marriage of Alexander and Roxana; Hippias, or 
The Bath, celebrates a contemporary architect and his chef 
@oeuvre; The Hall describes a new auditorium with its fresh 
decorations and the pictures on the walls. The first two are also 
“‘recommedations,”’ and the last two have the air of being adver- 
tisements of the buildings they describe. It is not impossible that 
such advertising was part of a sophist’s remunerative work. These 
writings are important for archaeologists. Zeuaxis and Herodotus 
give beyond comparison the best description we have of ancient 
works of art. Pausanias and Pliny have a merely scientific value. 
The Philostrati and Callistratus write frigidly and as by rote. 
Lucian, on the other hand, without evincing any special knowl- 
edge of the history or technique of art, gives us the result of a 
first-hand impression on keen senses. Much has been written on 
Lucian as a connoisseur, and it is sometimes asserted that the 
result of his brief youthful experience in his uncle’s workshop is 
to be seen in his treatment of artistic questions. I can find no 
trace in his writings of the artist’s point of view. What we have 
in every case is the impression of the beholder, a highly subjec- 
tive and inferential impression, but always clear and sharp and 
evidently based on an accurate sense-perception. Blimner, in his 
Archaeologische Studien zu Lucian, making no effort to classify 
our author’s works from a literary point of view, but taking them 
one with another at their face value as equally good evidence for 
his purpose, reaches the conclusion that both sculptors and paint- 
ers of Lucian’s day were altogether worthless. He argues that 
Lucian was an excellent judge, that he had a great deal to say 
about art and artists, and that therefore if he failed to mention a 
given painter or sculptor it is undoubtedly because the man had 
failed to interest him: 
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Mit Alexander dem Grossen hort die Kunstgeschichte fiir ihn auf, 
und in den 5 Jahrhunderten die zwischen ihm und jener Zeit liegen, ist 
kein Kiinstler der es wagen diirfte mit jenen zu wetteifern. Von einer 
Nachbliithe der Kunst, die auch nur annéhrend an die Periode jener 
beiden grossen Meistern (Polygnotus and Apelles) erinnerte, kann nach 
Lucian nicht die Rede sein. Das sind fast alles Schliisse e silentia aber 
sie haben gewiss ihre Berechtigung.' 

The student who has familiarized himself with the conditions 
under which Lucian wrote is in a position to dispose summarily 
of this reasoning. He will notice first that all the elaborate 
descriptions of works of art occur in strictly sophistic writings. 
As he reads further he will see that casual allusions to artists and 
objects of art are most frequent in the sophistic works, and that 
where they occur in others they have a perfunctory sophistical 
character. The names of sculptors appear again and again in 
stereotyped groups of almost the same items, so that Alcamenes, 
for instance, is never mentioned except in conjunction with his 
master Phidias. In fact, Lucian’s usual mode of mentioning 
these gentry (and this is equally true of the great actors) is one 
of the sophistic notes that occur in all his works. With all its 
charm, then, Lucian’s art criticism is sophistic. Now, by the 
rules of the Sophistic not only the history of art but all history 
ceased practically with Alexander. It is a fundamental canon 
that the contemporary is not to be mentioned. If we were to 
reason from Lucian’s sophistic works alone we should conclude 
not only that there was no good sculptor after Lysippus but that 
there was no general of distinction and no emperor worth men- 
tioning after Alexander. 

In several of the works we have discussed, dialogue has been 
used as a rhetorical ornament. Five of the sophistic works are 
altogether dialogue. In three of them, Concerning the Dance, 
A Discussion with Hesiod, and Toxaris we have the beginnings 
of three several developments of Lucian’s work, one of them being 
also among the first fruits of a new idea in general literature. 
The Dance is a dialogue in what we may believe to be the Aristo- 
telian manner, being in reality an essay on the history and value 
of the pantomime thrown into the form of a dialogue for rhetori- 


1Pp. 45 f. 
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cal purposes. There is no real contact of personality involved. 
Crato, a cynic, upbraids Lycinus for a backsliding from classical 
tradition as shown by his enthusiasm for that modern frivolity, 
the dance. Lycinus rejoins by proving the antiquity of the art 
and its classic character. He delivers his argument in one long, 
unbroken speech, at the end of which Crato, without an attempt 
at a rejoinder, professes himself a convert. As a specimen of 
dialogue this is naive enough, but it is interesting as a first step in 
the direction of the philosophical form. While still essentially 
sophistic, Lucian’s work has begun to show the results of those 
strolls with Dialogue in the Lyceum of which we hear in The 
Double Accusation. At the next step we shall see that he has 
begun also to walk in the grove of the Academy. A Discussion 
with Hesiod strikes the note that is perhaps most characteristic of 
our author’s mature work, that note of irreverence, partly religious 
and partly literary, which has proved so perplexing to the readers 
of The Dialogues of the Gods. Lycinus compliments Hesiod on 
his genius but points out that only one part of the poet’s twofold 
undertaking has been accomplished. Hesiod had said himself 
that he received the gift of song from the gods in order that he 
might sing of their deeds and tell of things to come. The first 
has been done satisfactorily, but where shall we look for the sec- 
ond? Hesiod rejoins that in the first place he is not responsible 
for what he sings, being verbally inspired, and that in the second 
place, he does foretell the future when he tells the farmer that 
what is planted at the proper time will yield a harvest. ‘I can 
do as much as that myself,” says Lycinus. “I prefer to accept 
your first excuse and believe that you compose by inspiration, and 
an uncertain inspiration at that.” The scheme is a slight one, 
the form is rhetorical, and the style is wordy, but we have here 
in Hesiod’s defense something of the confiding silliness of Zeus 
Refuted, and in the logic of Lycinus a foretaste of the dialectic 
that was to be applied to Homer’s tales. 

Toxaris is an important link in the history of Greek prose 
forms because, with its ten short stories inclosed in the frame- 
work of a rhetorical dialogue, it shows us the way in which a rhe- 
torical discussion could give rise to the romance. 
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Lucian’s so-called breach with the sophists is described by him 
in the famous passage of The Double Accusation. Disgusted by 
the affectations and follies of the profession and the successes of 
unworthy aspirants, he turned, he says, from the stereotyped 
forms and methods of sophistic composition to the study of the 
philosophic dialogue. That it was not the rhetorical dialogue 
of Antisthenes or the essay-dialogue of Aristotle to which he 
devoted himself is plain from the closing speech of the defendant: 


I know what it is that chiefly grieves him (Dialogue); it is that I 
do not set before him those fine-chopped questions, such as whether the 
soul is immortal, and how many cups of pure and unchangeable essence 
the god poured into the bowl when he was making the world, and 
whether rhetoric is the counterfeit of a part of politics, and the fourth 
division of flattery. He is proud of himself when he sets forth that it is 
not given to everyone to understand what his keen eyes perceive con- 
cerning the ideas.' 


In other words, the dialogue that Lucian turned to at this time 
was represented by the Phaedo, the Timaeus, the Gorgias, and 
the Parmenides of Plato.” His immersion in the study of the 


greatest prose artist of antiquity was the most important event in 
Lucian’s life. It gave him a style of the highest order and it 
freed his spirit from the precocious mediaevalism of the Sophistic. 
It was his classical renaissance. The traits of style which he 
borrowed from this divine source became thenceforth one of the 
four strands which mainly compose his work; and his Platonism 
had this in common with his Sophistic, that both are visible every- 
where throughout his writings, while the other strands, Menippus’® 
influence and that of comedy,‘ are in general limited to productions 
of a certain class. He tells us that his interest in Dialogue began 
while he was still involved with Rhetoric, and Anacharsis shows 


134. 


?The dialogues chiefly studied by Lucian are the Phaedrus, the Republic, and the 
Gorgias. There is no evidence that he ever attempted to master the body of Plato’s 
thought. 

8A caution against finding Menippeanism everywhere is to be found in Otto Hense 
‘*Lucian und Menipp,”’ in the Gomperz Festschrift, Vienna, 1902, pp. 185-96. See 
also Helm, Lucian und Menipp, 1906. 


4The tendency to find comedy everywhere, embodied by Kock, was scotched but 
not killed by Boldermann Studia Luciana, Leyden,1893. 
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us the first encroechment of the second manner upon the earlier. 
In many points this dialogue is analogous to The Dance, a purely 
sophistic work. Anacharsis, a Scythian, visiting Athens, expresses 
to Solon his amazement at the doings of the young men in the 
gymnasium. They have for him the air of lunatics. Solon 
explains the rationale of the various exercises, but Anacharsis is 
unconvinced that they develop better citizens than do the warlike 
exercises of the Scythians. The dialogue ends somewhat incon- 
clusively with an appointment for the morrow, when Anacharsis 
is to return Solon’s courtesy by explaining the Scythian ideas of 
physicial training. The chief difference between Anacharsis and 
The Dance is that in the former we have a genuine dialogue. 
Solon and Anacharsis are not only types but persons; their views 
are part of themselves and their discussion is a real conflict of 
minds. In The Dance we have merely a sophist delivering an 
erudite essay to a man of straw. The lightning conversion wher- 
ever it occurs is a sophistic trait, a departure from truth. In 
general a sophist in writing a dialogue saw to it that there was 
nothing startling or paradoxical in his thesis, so that the deutera- 
gonist might make no troublesome defense. Dion argues pleas- 
antly in favor of the obvious in a dozen dialogues, and proves that 
treachery is to be deplored’ or that the wise man is the happy man.” 
But the obstinacy of Anacharsis and the urbanity of Solon prove 
that Lucian had already been toa better school. The issue raised 
is one of importance, and Lucian leaves it hanging in air so that 
the reader’s thought is stimulated. That is a phenomenon which 
does not occur in connection with the Sophistic. 

Lucian’s name occurs sometimes in histories of ancient philos- 
ophy though the grounds of his admission are not very well made 
out.* There is reason to doubt the good faith of his own state- 
ment in The Fisherman that he actually embraced the philosophi- 
cal life at the time when he abandoned the strict sophistic pro- 
gramme. There is, however, a widespread belief in Lucian as a 
student of philosophy, based on another line of reasoning alto- 


10r, lxxiv. 2Or. xxiii. 


8For a recent discussion of this topic, see Helm ‘Lucian und die Philosophen- 
schulen,’’ Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, 1902. 
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gether. The protagonist of the Hermotimus confesses a brief 
interest in philosophy, “fifteen years ago,” as the result of listen- 
ing to an eloquent teacher, and the Nigrinus contains an account 
of a visit paid by Lucian to a Platonic philosopher which produced 
a great effect on him. These two dialogues have been ingeniously 
coupled by Croiset,' who finds them autobiographical, and founds 
on them the theory that Lucian walked in the Academy and the 
Lyceum in his youth with profounder aims than the development 
of a new literary kind. Before considering this view, let us look 
at the dialogue itself and at some other opinions concerning it. 

In the Nigrinus Lucian meets a friend who asks him the rea- 
son of a haughty reserve that has been noticeable in his manner 
since his return from Rome. The cause, says Lucian, is happi- 
ness. Having gone to Rome to consult an oculist, he used the 
opportunity to call on the Platonist Nigrinus, whom he found 
with a book in his hand, surrounded by portraits of the sages of 
antiquity. In the middle of the room stood a table covered with 
geometrical figures and supporting a sphere which represented 
the universe. In a divine voice, sweeter than that of the night- 
ingale, Nigrinus praised the philosophical life, its freedom and 
its elevation. He eulogized Greece and the Athenians, reared in 
philosophy and poverty, and compared them, to their great 
advantage, with the materialized and vulgar Romans. 

When he had finished I stood a long time gazing at him as though 
spell-bound. Then a great dizziness seized me, I broke into a sweat, 
and now I strove to speak, but my voice failed me, and finally I burst 
into tears. I think the first draught of philosophy affected me as the 
first draught of wine affects the Indians. Their warmer temperaments 
are swept to frenzy by a strong cup, and in the same way, as you see, I 
am filled with the god and go my way drunken with the words I have 
heard. 

What is the intention of the Nigrinus? Attempts to interpret 
it have been so varied, and reveal so many incongruous concep- 
tions of our author’s general aims and methods that it is worth 
the student’s while toconsider them. In fact, an excellent exami- 
nation paper could be constructed by setting down half a dozen 


1 Following Wetzlar, Commentatio de Luciani aetate, vita et scriptis, Marburg, 1834. 
235. 
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of the current views and requiring the candidate to criticize them. 
Wieland, the father of modern Lucianic appreciation, found the 
document primarily an attack on Roman manners and morals, and 
regarded the part played by Nigrinus and the passage in praise of 
Athens as episodic. But Wieland failed to notice that, with the 
exception of an undue interest in horse-racing, the Romans are not 
charged with a single vice or folly which is not also laid at the 
door of the Athenians in other of the Lucianic writings. All that 
he says of Rome is doubtless true, but if it was also true of 
Athens the point of the comparison is lost. The dialogue is 
interesting as proving that it was once more fashionable to speak 
in praise of Athens; but if it be compared with The Ship and The 
Cock, we must admit that Lucian had a somewhat stereotyped set 
of charges to bring against any conventional society when he 
was criticizing it, and that the repeated use of these charges is 
a rhetorical note.’ 

K. G. Jacob, assuming an objective existence for the philoso- 
pher, finds proof of Lucian’s affinity for virtue in the sincerity of 
his admiration for Nigrinus, coupling it with that expressed for 
Demonax in the work of that name. The trouble with this view 
is twofold. In the first place, it leaves the actual form of the dia- 
logue unaccounted for; why should an appreciation of Nigrinus’ 
ethical standard involve a disingenuous picture of life at Athens, 
thrown into relief by a disingenuous picture of life at Rome? In 
the second place, the description of Lucian’s emotions under the 
influence of Nigrinus’ eloquence is written in a highly ironical 
style, a style which makes us at once associate his experience with 
that of Socrates while listening to the public orators of his day, 
and even more closely with that of Alcibiades while listening to 
Socrates. 

It was left to A. Schwarz to advance the hypothesis that the 
work is altogether satirical and humorous in intention, being a 
reductio ad absurdum of the philosophers’ claim to bring about 
a change of heart by one interview. Boldermann disposes 


1 Wieland also involved himself in a contradiction by regarding the tract as a seri- 
ous tribute to Nigrinus and yet considering the irony of the piece as a satire on the 
exaggerations of other admirers. In both positions he is followed by Richards Uber 
die Lykinos Dialoge des Lukian, Hamburg, 1886. 
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thoroughly of this notion, and sets up in place of it the theory 
that Nigrinus is a character borrowed from comedy and that his 
utterances are cynic commonplaces in the manner of Menippus. 
Both these contentions may be true, and still the riddle of the 
dialogue would lack a solution, for they do not account either for 
the elaborate setting of Nigrinus’ remarks, which is rhetorical in 
conception and Platonic in treatment, or for the Graeco-Roman 
antithesis, which is a pure sophistic device. Hirzel,’ whose 
analysis of Lucian’s dialogues is in general characterized by 
sounder literary judgment than any other with which I am 
acquainted, gives only a brief and unsatisfactory treatment of 
the Nigrinus. He maintains that “historisch ist darin nur der 
wesentliche Inhalt von Nigrinus Vortrag,” but it is not clear why 
the destructive criticism which he applies to the historic aspect of 
the rest of the dialogue should not be extended to cover the whole. 
Croiset, as I have said, accepts the dialogue as giving us, in con- 
junction with the Hermotimus an account of a moral crisis in 
Lucian’s life, when philosophy aroused in him an emotional excite- 
ment and almost persuaded him to throw in his lot with her. We 


are, according to him, to consider it literally true that Lucian at 
the age of twenty-five, having up to that time paid little attention 
to spiritual matters, heard from Nigrinus the discourse which he 
reports to us, and experienced a moral revolution :’ 


Il lui sembla tout-&-coup que tout ce qu’il avait espéré ou poursuivi 
jusque 18 n’était qu’illusion, et que le tranquille détachment dont 
Nigrinus faissait profession était la seule chose au monde qui méritat 
d’étre estimée. Une telle pensée, tombant sur une imagination aussi 
excitable, devait la bouleverser entidrement. Ce fut en effet ce qui arriva. 


It can be shown, I think, that it is antecedently improbable 
that Lucian ever had a spiritual experience of the character 
described by Croiset, and that, even if he had, the Nigrinus is not 
a bona fide account of any such matter. 


1 Der Dialog, Leipzig, 1895, II. 291 ff. 


2For an account of recent variations of this view, see Hoffmann Kritische Unter- 
suchungen zu Lucian, Niirnberg, 1894. Hoffmann thinks the Nigrinus contains a 
veracious account of Lucian’s conversion, not to philosophy but to satire, pp. 45 ff. 
W. Schmid Bursian’s Jahresbericht, 1902, pp. 245 and 252, still takes the Nigrinus 
as a document for Lucian’s devotion to ideals. 
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It may safely be said that Lucian had perhaps the least excit- 
able imagination of his age.' Of the religious force of philosophy 
in general, though this was its chief strength in his day, he gives 
us hardly any account. The Peregrinus shows how little he was 
able to analyze the psychology of fanaticism, and how his nerves 
were exasperated by its manifestation. For his positive spirit the 
consolations brought to an introspective mind by the religious 
aspect of philosophy were so unintelligible that the attitude of 
the enthusiast failed even to impress itself on his dramatic imagina- 
tion. In his view all philosophy, whether the contemporary that 
furnished him with butts or the ancient under whose aegis he took 
shelter when convenient, was either a rule of life or a dialectic 
jugglery. There was, moreover, a fatal failure in sympathy 
between Lucian and the Platonists of his day. The Platonic 
doctrine of the future state of the soul had expanded into a variety 
of fantastic beliefs, and it was the Platonists and Pythagoreans 
who were chiefly responsible for the degradation of the daemon 
theory. Lwucian’s feeling toward them is expressed with success- 
ful malice in The Amateur of Lying. But if we were to pass over 
these considerations and admit, in the first place, that Lucian was a 
probable subject of spiritual enthusiasm, and, in the second place, 
that Platonism was likely to arouse him to it, we should find scant 
corroboration in Nigrinus. If Lucian had not happened to state 
that the philosopher was a Platonist we should have had no clue 
to the fact in his remarks. The strongly Platonic flavor of the 
piece is a literary flavor only. 

The Nigrinus abounds in sophistic traits. Lucian’s compari- 
son of himself with an actor is a sophistic commonplace. The 
facile intoxication of the Indians is a simile used by him also in 
the Dionysus, one of the prolaliae of his old age. The phrase 
Popaiwy rraides is paralleled only in sophistic works.” The clos- 
ing simile of the archer is wholly rhetorical. The main argument 
is, as we have seen, conventional; it is a compliment to Athens in 
the form of antithesis, a sophistic mechanism. Let us take these 


1Renan Marc-Auréle, Paris, 1885, pp. 372 ff. 


2 Dips. 5, larpdv maides; Imag. 9, woinrdv waides; Zeux. 5, ypapéwy maides; 
Anach. 19, pnrépwr maides, 
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traits as a clue in seeking for the raison d’étre of the dialogue. 
Let us remember that Lucian was a sophist and ask ourselves this 
question: for what purpose would a sophist be likely to put 
together a compliment to Athens, fusing it from a great number 
of literary ingredients? The obvious answer is, for the purpose 
of ingratiating himself with an Athenian audience. Let us by a 
further effort of the imagination reconstruct the method by which 
an able sophist like Lucian would have gone to work to compose 
an address with this object in mind. When the sophist Alexan- 
der visited Athens he dealt in praises of the city in the form of a 
sort of abridged panathenaic oration.’ «av obros olds 7’ ein ’AOn- 
vatous ye év AOnvaios érawvav evdoxipeiv, Suppose that Lucian 
decided to do the same, what is the first work that he would read 
for inspiration? Any classical scholar today who chanced to set 
himself such a task would naturally turn first to the funeral ora- 
tion in Thucydides. That is just what Lucian did. We do not 
need the explicit quotation from Thucydides in the dedication to 
prove this, for the thirteenth and fourteenth chapters are Pericles 
pure and simple. Next, our scholar, especially if he had a taste 
for Plato and also for rhetoric, would be apt to refresh his impres- 
sion of Aspasia’s speech in the Menexenus, and, if he did so, to 
derive thence the mysterious note of ironical admiration which 
has so puzzled the readers of the Nigrinus. Once this note was 
struck, the Symposium, the Phaedrus, and the Protagoras would 
suggest themselves to our Plato-loving sophist, and he would melt 
his various impressions together to make an alloy with beauty of 
its own. It would be in harmony with this line of association that 
the formal speech to be delivered should appear as a quotation 
from another and an abler speaker. Lucian repeats what he has 
heard; so did Socrates in the Menexenus and Apollodorus in the 
Symposium. Nigrinus may have had an existence outside of 
Lucian’s imagination or not; the purpose of his existence in this 
dialogue is very clear, and, we may say, is abundantly justified. 
Critics who are accustomed to dismiss the performances of the 
later sophists with wholesale condemnation, assigning to Lucian’s 
“sophistic period” none but works of hopeless frigidity, should 
1Philostr. Vit. Soph. 2. 78. 13 ff., ed. Kayser. 
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be saved from that blunder by the Nigrinus. We can hardly 
doubt its success with the audience for whom it was written when 
we see how completely it has imposed on posterity. I have thought 
it worth while to discuss the dialogue thus fully because it gives 
the best illustration of the difficulties of interpretation that arise 
from neglecting to keep our author rigorously in his setting and 
to examine his work in the light of those conditions by which we 
know it was governed. 

Lucian’s training as a sophist left its stamp on all its work. 
While receiving some harm from the system, as was inevitable, he 
was after all greatly its debtor. He chose the longer road to 
rhetoric, following in the footprints of Plato and Demosthenes, 
and the result is his amazing Attic style. He was not concerned 
to adhere with servility to the Attic vocabulary and syntax, but 
admitted some words and constructions that had come into use in 
his day and were necessary for the vitalization of his style." On 
the whole he wrote with greater precision, with completer flexi- 
bility and with more convincing ease in the use of his medium than 
any Greek prose author since Demosthenes. After all necessary 
deductions are made it would be difficult to find ground for a 
serious charge against the sophistic training, if Lucian’s works 
were our only evidence as to what it could do for aman. It led 
him to read widely, to know men, and to express himself superla- 
tively well. Judged in this light, what system of education known 
to history shall we prefer to it? 


1For Lucian’s style, see an excellent brief statement in Allinson’s Selected Writings 
of Lucian, 1905, following Chabert L’ Atticisme de Lucian, Paris, 1897. 


New York 








THE LITERARY CRITICISM IN THE BIBLIOTHECA 
OF PHOTIUS 


By La Rue Van Hoox 


Although well known as a lexicographer Photius has met with 
scant recognition as a critic of Greek literature, and has been 
comparatively neglected by students of ancient literary criticism. 
This neglect, doubtless, is due to the time in which he lived and 
to the fact that Photius is interested primarily in post-classical 
authors, prose writers mainly ecclesiastical and historical, and 
that he is not a literary critic par excellence. For it is the thought 
and content of the writers examined with which he is most con- 
cerned. His critical estimates we may consider in a manner but 
obiter dicta, and these may be short or long or entirely omitted. 
Yet an examination of his Bibliotheca’ reveals a considerable mass 
of very interesting criticism and a critical faculty of no mean 
power and originality.’ 

Photius belongs to the latter half of the ninth century and was 
Patriarch of Constantinople for many years. His Bibliotheca, as 
we are informed in the Introduction, is a first-hand account or 
review of some 280 volumes, which was compiled for the use of 
his beloved brother Tarasius, nyarnuéve adeXp@ Tapacio. This 
collection, which is encyclopedic in character, consists largely of 
summaries or epitomes of the writings under consideration, usually 
with some critical remarks on style or content. No books written 
in Latin and no poets are included in the collection. 

It is the aim of this paper to examine all the significant literary 
criticism found in Photius,’ laying special stress, however, on his 
criticism of classical writers and those later authors who are of most 
interest to the student of classical Greek literature. These authors 


1Ed. Bekker (Berlin, 1824). 

20f. Saintsbury Hist. of Crit., Vol. I, pp. 175-86; Krumbacher, Byzantinische 
Litteraturgeschichte, p. 517. 

8 The criticism of Photius on the Attic orators I have already treated in a paper in 
the Transactions of the A. P. A. for 1908. 
(CLASSICAL PartLoLoey IV, April, 1909) 178 
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we shall consider according to their provinces and in the following 
arbitrary order: I Historians, II Romancers, III Rhetoricians, 
IV Miscellaneous writers, mainly Ecclesiastical. 


I. THE HISTORIANS 


On writers of history we find considerable discussion and 
criticism. But we shall see that with the exception of Ctesias it is 
to the later historiographers that Photius largely gives his attention. 

Considering these writers in chronological order we find that 
the account of Herodotus’ is surprisingly short and disappointing. 
It runs as follows: 

Herodotus is the model (xavwyv) of the Ionic dialect, as Thucydides is 
of the Attic. He has made use of myths and many digressions, as a 
result of which, sweetness of thought? flows through his narratives, even 
if these at times obscure the comprehension of the historical account and 
its peculiar and appropriate style, since truth does not wish its accuracy 
obscured by myths nor to be led astray more than is proper by digres- 
sions. 

Digressions (apexBaces), divagations (mapextporra/), and paren- 
theses (wapevOjxa, rapevOéces) are a pet aversion of Photius. So 
in the criticism on Ctesias* there is a comment on this, the great 
fault of Herodotus. It may seem strange that Photius should 
dwell at length on this blemish* on good historical style and 
keep silent on the many virtues of the Father of History. The 
period at which Photius wrote, however, and his purpose must 
not be forgotten. The excellence of of apyaior, so much read and 
so well known, was taken for granted by this writer and critic of 
1Codex 60. 


2 This expression 4 xara didvovay yAuKbrns is probably technical, corresponding to 
the 7 xar’ vvocay of Hermogenes (Spengel II, p. 357) who in this chap. sept yAuKbrnros 
affirms that sweetness results most of all from the use of the mythical—xal pddora 
yruxirynra Kal hdovhy év Abyw ai wvOcKcal Tdv évvoidv wovoder., Herodotus is cited as a 
conspicuous example. See also Aristeides (ibid., p. 499), yAukérns . . . . KaTa Yuden 
obrws, bray Tis Tats EEwHev émivolas xphras, olov é& loropidv Kal mapoimdr Kal whOwv. 
Of. Quint. x. 1. 73: dulcis et candidus et fusus Herodotus. 

8Cod. 72. 


‘Dion. H. Ep. ad Pomp. iii in his lengthy comparison of Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides does not mention any such fault in Herodotus, and, in fact, has little but praise. 
He commends especially the variety which Herodotus gives to his history. Butcher 
(ed. of Arist. Poetics, p. 164) speaks of the history of Herodotus as having a unity of 
design, which is obscured but not effaced by the numerous digressions. 
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the ninth century. It is to the later writers that Photius wishes 
to devote his attention. Further, it was his aim to review those 
books which had been read or discussed in his brother’s absence. 

So we discover that Thucydides does not receive separate treat- 
ment. We have seen that in the criticism on Herodotus he is 
mentioned as the canon of the Attic dialect. So also in the dis- 
cussion of Dio Cassius,’ who is said to be his imitator, Thucydides 
is called 6 kavov. But nowhere is his history discussed at length. 

Of the historian Ctesias’ and his works there is a long account 
and on p. 45 a criticism of his style as follows: 


This historian is both clear and extremely plain in style, whereby his 
narrative acquires charm (730vy*) as well. He uses the Ionic dialect in 
some expressions but not universally as Herodotus. He does not, how- 
ever, like that writer, by unseasonable digressions (éxrpoza/) divert the 
progress of his narrative. He is not free, however, from the myths for 
which Herodotus is censured. Especially are these to be found in his 
Indica. The charm of his history is due to the method of treatment of 
his narratives, which most of all affects the emotions, employs the unex- 
pected and is diversified with the mythical. His style is somewhat looser 
than it should be, so as to approach the colloquial. But the Adyos of 
Herodotus in this particular and in other respects of the power and art 
of narration is the canon of the Ionic dialect. 


Since the writings of Ctesias are lost, Photius’ abridgment, filling - 
some thirteen pages of our edition, and his criticism are of extra- 
ordinary interest. 

Xenophon, as well as Thucydides, fails to receive special con- 
sideration. In Cod. 83 there is a short characterization of Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus and in Cod. 70 the following criticism of 
Diodorus Siculus: 


His style is clear and unadorned, especially suited to historical com- 
position, neither striving, as one may say, for an excessive imitation of 
the Attic dialect or the archaic, nor yielding completely to the current 
idiom, but preferring the middle type, avoiding tropes, and other orna- 
ments which poetry employs, except that the mythical gods and heroes of 
the Greeks are introduced. 

100d. 71. 2Cod. 72. 

8Dion. H. De comp. verb. 10 says that the style of Ctesias and Xenophon is extremely 


charming, but not as noble as it should have been. Demet. De eloc. 215 calls Ctesias 
an artist in vividness, évapyelas Snusovpyds, in all his writings. 
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This is perhaps a more favorable critique than Diodorus really 
deserves. 

The style of Josephus’ deservedly wins commendation, for the 
historian of the Jews is admitted to have many excellences, caus- 
ing him to be called “the Greek Livy” by St. Jerome. Photius 
says that 


Josephus is pure in his style, masterly in giving the effect of dignity 
combined with clearness and charm, and is convincing and pleasing in 
his speeches . . . . fertile in enthymemes on either side and sententious 
if any man ever was; also most able to represent passions by his discourse 
and skilled at arousing and soothing the emotions. 


The long eulogy of Arrian' may be quoted entire to illustrate 
Photius’ command of the technical language of criticism. 


Arrian is second to none of those who have best written histories, for 
he is excellent at concise narration and nowhere does he mar the continuity 
of his history by unseasonable divagations and parentheses. He is novel 
or original (xawvorperys*) in composition rather than in diction, in such a 
manner that in no other way could his story be told more clearly or vividly. 
He uses a clear, euphonious, rounded (erpoyyvAos) style wherein smooth- 
ness is mixed with grandeur. His novelties of diction are not violent 
innovations but are both very restrained and striking, so as to be figura- 
tive but not merely a substitution for the customary word. Wherefore 
he gains clearness not only from this but most of all from the arrange- 
ment, order, and constitution of his narrative, which is the art of clearness. 
For the use of ordinary periods is to be found especially in amateurs and 
if used to excess lowers style to the mean and commonplace, which is not 
characteristic of Arrian, although he is clear. Of figures he thus uses the 
ellipse, not of periods, but of diction, so that the ellipse is not even per- 
ceived. And if one should try to add what is lacking he would seem to 
add what is superfluous and not to complete the ellipse. He is excellent 
in that he uses a variety of figures which do not all at once deviate from 
natural, unaffected usage, but they are introduced gradually and woven 
in from the beginning so as not to annoy with satiety nor disturb by 
sudden excess. To sum up, in the composition of history many even of 
the ancients (rév dpyaiwy = the old classic writers) would be seen on com- 
parison, to be inferiors to Arrian. 


In Cod. 58, Arrian is said to be an imitator of Xenophon, not 
lacking in rhetorical skill and ability. In this criticism we see 


1Qod. 47. 2Cod, 92. 


8Anon. (Walz Rhet. Graec. VIII, 646) in a chap. wept xacvorperods ox }uaros, gives 
an example from Arrian. 
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Photius at his best. Arrian is easily the superior of his contem- 
poraries in method and style and his virtues are clearly pointed 
out in well-chosen language. Further, this criticism is all the 
more valuable to reveal his critical acumen from the fact that it is 
doubtless an independent judgment, expressed in original language 
which is not the case with certain other criticisms, as, for example, 
the remarks on the Attic orators.’ Let us note a few points here: 
Arrian is praised for refraining from the use of digressions, the 
employment of which, as we have seen is a béfe noir to the Patri- 
arch. Clearness, smoothness, and grandeur are features of the 
historian’s periods, qualities which are produced and enhanced by 
originality of composition and a variety of appropriate figures. 
These distinguish the literary artist from the amateur. For 70 
évtexvov THS cadnvetas, the art of clearness is found év Ty diacKevs, 
kal taker Kal Katactace Tod dunynparTos. 

A brief notice suffices for the plain and unaffected style of 
Appian’ whose excellence as a historian of war wins approbation. 

Dio Cassius® is praised for the dignity and nobility of his style, 
for the choice of his expressions, the rhythm and artistic construc- 
tion of his periods and for clearness. He is called an imitator of 
Thucydides and even surpasses somewhat his master in clearness, 
although inferior to him in other respects. These commendatory 
remarks while not altogether undeserved, must be considered far 
too generous for a historian whose style is often monotonous. 

The style of Herodian‘ is clear, brilliant, and charming; his diction 
is chaste, neither striving overmuch in the imitation of the Attic dialect 
and thus doing violence to the natural charm of the vernacular nor 
relaxed to meanness by neglect of the precepts of art. Neither does he 
plume himself on superfluities of language nor does he omit anything that 
is essential. In a word, in all the excellent qualities which make the 
writer of history, he is surpassed by few. 

Photius’ criticism aptly applies to Herodian’s style in narrative 
which is elegant and even brilliant. But with the commendation 
in the last sentence we may justly take issue. 


1These criticisms go back to Caecilius of Oalacte. It is well-nigh impossible to 
determine the full extent of Photius’ indebtedness to preceding writers. For bio- 
graphical material he is more or less indebted to the ’Ovoyarodéyos of Hesychius of 
Miletus (cf. Krumbacher, op. cit., pp. 324 and 518). E. g., cf. Photius on Gregory, 
p. 341, with Suidas, s. v. 

20od. 57. 80od. 71. 4Cod. 99. 
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II. THE ROMANCERS 


Unfortunately the poets are completely ignored and we are thus 
deprived of critical estimates in that most interesting field. 
Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar are mentioned but a few times, and 
then but casually in quotations." But we find that Photius had 
an extensive acquaintance with the novelists and that he has 
included in his collection, in the summaries of books which he 
has read, outlines of plots from the romances of Antonius 
Diogenes, Iamblichus, Heliodorus, Achilles Tatius, and Lucian, 
with critical comment on style and contents. To the student of 
the history of the novel these articles are of great importance. 

To Antonius Diogenes’ the author of the fantastic Marvels 
beyond Thule (ot trav irép OovrAnv ariotwr deyor) are given three 
pages. Of this patchwork of geographical adventure we have 
only this summary. Photius says that this work seems to be the 
source of Lucian’s True History and a model for later romances. 
Further, his style is clear and for the most part distinct. His 
mythical subject-matter is pleasing and his marvelous stories give 
the impression of reality. 

The article on Iamblichus’ is our only source for a knowledge 
of the contents of the Spawari«dv of that writer. At the beginning 
Photius compares from the view-point of morality the three 
great romancers, and states that Iamblichus makes less display of 
obscenity than Achilles Tatius, but is more shameless than the 
Phoenician Heliodorus; and while the three writers have practi- 
cally the same aim in the composition of their love-dramas, Helio- 
dorus is more dignified and discreet than Iamblichus, but Achilles 
Tatius has no sense of shame. As regards the style of Iamblichus, 
Photius says it is fluid and smooth (péovea cai wadaxy) and as 
much of it as is impressive in sound (vméxpotov) gives the effect 
not so much of intensity as of titillation, so to speak, and enerva- 
tion (76 yapyadifov cal 7d Braxddes). His excellence in style is 
worthy of serious compositions and not of idle fictions. 


1So0 e. g., Cod. 158 where Phrynicus the sophist designates Aeschylus as the most 
grandiloquent (rdv peyadopwvérarov) of the tragic poets, Sophocles as the sweet (rdv 
yAvuxév), and Euripides as the sage (rdv rdvoodgor), 


2Cod. 166. 800d, 94. 
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For that excellent extant Greek romance, the Ethiopica of 
Heliodorus,' Photius has high praise and we give his very satis- 
factory criticism entire: 

His book is dramatic and in a style appropriate to the theme, for it 
has much simplicity and sweetness. His narrative is diversified by situa- 
tions present, expected, or unforeseen, which stir the emotions, as well as 
by remarkable rescues from dangers, expressed in language both clear 
and pure. If at times, as is natural, he uses somewhat figurative expres- 
sions they are distinct and also present vividly the subject-matter. The 
periods are symmetrical and concisely arranged. His story deals with 
the love of a man and a woman, Theagenes and Chariclea, and he shows 
a desire for the careful observance of propriety. 


Achilles Tatius,’ author of the Adventures of Leucippe and 
Cleitophon, is warmly commended for his style but very severely 
censured for the indecency of his subject-matter. The criticism 
is as follows: 


The book is a dpapatixdv wherein some unseemly love-affairs are intro- 
duced. The diction and composition seem to be excellent. His style is 
clear and appropriately figurative when tropes are used. Most of his 
periods are sententious, clear, and agreeable and give pleasure to the ear. 
But his excessive shamelessness and impurity of sentiment depreciate 
the seriousness and thought throughout of the writer and cause his readers 
to despise or avoid him altogether. As compared with the fiction of 
Heliodorus his narratives have much similarity in method of treatment 
and invention except perhaps as regards the names of the characters and 
the disgusting obscenity. 

One of the most interesting and important of the criticisms in 
the Bibliotheca is the one on Lucian,’ that prinée of romancers. 
Our respect for Photius as a critic is greatly increased by the 
keenness of perception and soundness of judgment which he shows 
in the following appreciation: 

In nearly all of his works Lucian is writing a comedy on Greek things; 
on their error in god-making, their ungovernable and intemperate licen- 
tiousness, the monstrous beliefs and fictions of even the poets and their 
consequent mistakes in government, and the irregular course and vicissi- 
tudes of their lives throughout, the boastful nature of their very philoso- 
phers who have naught save hypocrisy and empty pretense. In a word, 
as we have said, his aim is to produce a comedy, in prose, of Greek life. 
He seems to be one of those who worship nothing seriously; he makes fun 


1Cod., 73. 2 Ood. 87. 8Cod. 128, 
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of and ridicules the creeds of others and does not posit what he himself 
believes, unless one calls not having a creed, a creed. In style he is of 
the best (dguaros) employing a diction which is clear, current, and very 
striking (€ugarixds). He is a lover, if anyone is, of distinctness (evxpivem) 
and purity, with brilliancy and grandeur in due proportion. His compo- 
sition is so arranged that the reader seems not to be reading prose but 
it is as if a certain delightful song without definite accompaniment of 
music were dropping into the ears of the listener. And in a word, as we 
have said, his style is of the best (dpurros) and not in keeping with his 
subjects under discussion at which he knew how to laugh. 


III. RHETORICIANS, GRAMMARIANS, LEXICOGRAPHERS 


Several writers relatively unimportant are considered in this 
group for the sake of criticisms which are of interest. First that 
on Phrynicus,’ the grammarian, whose volumes of excerpts, witty 
sayings, criticisms, etc., are said by Photius to be serviceable for 
those wishing to write or speak. 


He is very learned but is loquacious and redundant (AdXos xai reperrds). 
For when he might have completed his treatise without omitting any 
essentials in not the fifth part of his whole work, he extended it to useless 
bulk by unseasonable discourse, and although he has gathered together 
for others the material for excellent and fair discourse, his own treatment 
of it is not of this character. 


The rhetorician Libanius,’ that prolific writer of the fourth 
century, has grave faults, according to Photius, largely due to his 
superficiality. 

This writer is more serviceable in “plasmatic” (on imaginary themes) 
and “gymnastic” discourses than in his other writings, for by his excessive 
elaboration (¢iAorovia) and overwrought style (wepuepyia=curiosity in 
obsolete sense) in his other works he has injured his native and, so to 
speak, impromptu grace and charm, and has fallen into a lack of clear- 
ness by obscuring much with parentheses and by excluding even the 
necessary. But in other respects in these discourses he is a canon and 
standard of Attic speech. 


Eunapius’ likewise, who in many respects is elegant and urbane, 
mars his style by infelicities of diction. 


In style he is elegant if one expurgates such expressions as 7d aXexrpv- 
ovades (fowl-like), é\adwderrepov (deer-like), cvwdéorepov (swine-like) and 
further icpaxwdeas (hawk-like), xopaxwSas (crow-like), riOyxwdas (ape-like), 
1Cod. 158. 20od. 90. 8Qod. 77. 
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motapmdes Sdxpvov (a rivery tear) and similar offenses; for by these he both 
mars exceedingly and debases the nobility throughout of the language. 
He also uses tropes audaciously, which is a fault in a historian. The 
forcible impressiveness and urbanity of his style make amends in large 
measure for the faults which give offense. 

Since Photius himself is the author of a lexicon it may be of 
interest to note a few comments on lexicographical works. On 
Helladius’’ lexicon of words and witty sayings, he says: “The 
book is of use to writers and those honoring learning.” On 
Julian’s’ lexicon to the ten orators: 

It is evident that for the reading of the speeches of the orators the 
work should be of the highest value. We have run across a pretty good 
work of Philostratus of Tyre on the same subject. But Julian’s work is 
better. Diodorus also wrote a similar work. I don’t know whether he 
copied Julian or vice-versa. 

Of Dorotheus,*’ an author of an alphabetical lexicon of foreign and 
unusual words, Photius says: “It is clear that the work is not 
without value for scholars.” 


IV. MISCELLANEOUS WRITERS, MAINLY ECCLESIASTICAL 


In this section of our study we shall notice a number of brief 


criticisms on writers mainly ecclesiastical. These quotations are 
made to illustrate Photius’ use of trenchant and striking expres- 
sions in critical characterizations.* 


1Cod. 145. 2Cod. 150. 800d. 156. 

4 With reference to the critical vocabulary of Photius it may be said that, in general, 
it is quite adequate to his needs, but not extremely varied nor copious. His termi- 
nology is not richly imaginative nor metaphorical but he does not use overmuch the 
stereotyped terms of the later rhetoricians. We may note here a few terms which are 
striking by reason of infrequent occurrence in previous literature or because of their 
unusual metaphorical force: 

dmdvoupyos, 61. Of the guileless \éyos of Aeschines. Cf. Sext. Emp. M. 2. 77. 

avrooxnudrioros, 92. Of simple form. 

dpoprorixds, 5. Sententious, concise, of the 4g. xapaxrhp of Sophronius. Cf. 44. 

For dgopictixds, cf. Dion. H. De Isaeo 7. [Iamblichus. 

Brakddes, 75, and yapyadifer, 94. Of Iamblichus’ diction; see above under 

lcorporla, 181. Individual or peculiar style or manner. 

Aeuxés, 198. Clear, transparent. Maximus is praised for 7d Xeuxdy efdos Abyov. 

mweratnuévos, 80. Vulgar, trite. 

oxotéw, 164; émixoréw, 60 (cf. Arist. Rhet. 3. 3); émioxorl{w, 90. To obscure, 
darken, confuse. Cf. Quint. 8. 2. 18. 

opxporoyla, 159. Of Isoc. petty garrulity. ctuppacis, 164. Context. 

cxoworevys, 164, 177.192. Spun-out, long, prolix, wire-drawn. 

brdxporos, 94. Of pretentious sound. 

xvdaiodoyla, 80. Plebeian loquacity, vulgar verbosity. 
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On Gregory of Nyssa:' “In style he is brilliant and distils 
charm to the ears (#dovqs daly arrootdfwv).” 

Eusebius: ‘He is everywhere lacking in charm and does not 
rejoice in brilliancy (ove Aapmrpdrnte yaipwr) .” 

Gelasius:* “In style is cheap and debased (evTeAys Kal tarret- 
vos ).”” 

Synesius:* “He is lofty and has dignity (éy«os), but inclines 
to the over-poetical. His epistles drip with grace and charm 
(xapitos Kal doris aroarafovcat).”’ 

Athanasius:° “His letters are composed in a style refined, bril- 
liant and clear, being convincing and blooming with charm (era 
Tod xaplevtos avOodca.).” 

Philip: “He is a spouter of words (aoAvyous) without urban- 
ity or grace, and is nauseating (mpooxopns).” 

Philostorgius:’ “He drags down (irocvpecOar) the hearer eis 
To aoages Kal ovK del yapiev.” 

Philostratus:* ‘“‘Teeming with sweetness (Spvwv yAuirntos ).” 

Andronicianus:’ “He makes great promises in his introduction 
which are not fulfilled.” 

John Philoponus:” 

MaAAov 8 paradrovos! His style resembles himself, as he manufac- 
tures and juggles his subject-matter which is on a par with his intellect 
and shaky judgment. He babbles like a fool and talks insolently. He 
divides his farce into four parts and therein says nothing convincing or 
sensible. 

For the unfortunate John, Photius feels a more than theological 
hatred. In Cod. 75 he is again subjected to the most scathing 
arraignment. We are told for the second time that he is 

dpovos atre and in style is altogether lacking in energy (rovos) and majesty. 
Not only is he impious in his arguments but absolutely unsound (ca6pds) 
and weak..... In all his writings he is guilty not merely of vain 
utterances but of puerile tastelessness (aa:dapuddovs azreipoxadias). 

Theophylactus” has a style of some charm but an extravagant 
use of tropes and figurative language ends in frigidity and childish 
ineptitude (veavixnv ameipoxadiav). 

Sergius:” “His discourse blooming with native charm (€udiro 
6 Adyos avOav yapite).” 
1Cod. 6. 8Cod. 15. 5Cod. 32. 70od. 40. 9Cod. 45. 110od. 65. 
2Cod. 13. 4Cod. 26. 6Cod. 35. 8Ood. 44, 100od. 55. 120od. 67. 
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Candidus' does not have a style suitable to history for he uses 
a poetical diction in a manner tasteless and sophomoric (dazre:po- 
Kadws Kal petpaxiwdas) and his composition falls into rough and 
discordant dithyrambic bombast. He introduces innovations in 
structure so as to bore the listener and to step beyond the confines 
of the agreeable (tod 7d¢os tzrepdpios ). 

Olympiodorus* “is clear in style but listless and languid and 
descends to plebeian loquacity (yuvdavodoylav) .” 

John Chrysostom:* “He is brilliant and clear and adorns per- 
suasion with charm.” So also in Cod. 174 this writer is accorded 
the highest praise: | 

His style displays brilliancy and inventiveness together with a 
habitual clearness and purity disclosing fertility of thought and most 
appropriate wealth of examples. ... . I have always marveled at that 
thrice-blessed man in that in all his discourses he was accomplishing his 
purpose, namely, giving help to his hearers. 


Zosimus* “is impious in his religious beliefs and often snarls 
(vAaxTa@v) at the pious, but in style is concise, clear, and distinct, 
> fol € 4 > 4 79 

nor does he dwell apart from charm (ov Tod 78€0s dr@xicpévos). 


Clement of Alexandria’ in his trotuvr@ceas is scored for blas- 
phemy and heresy —d¢dAvapei, Bracdnpel, tepateverar are Photius’ 
terms. In the ma:daywyds (Cod. 110) his style is praised and his 
erudition (7oAvpdGea) is said to be impressive. 

Lucius Charinus’ book (called of tév droctdéXwv mepiodor) is 
damned with the following strong language: “This book contains 
countless statements that are childish, incredible, basely invented, 
false, absurd, inconsistent, impious, and atheistic.”° 

Damascius' is censured in similar terms and his impiety is all 
the more inexcusable in the eyes of Photius because “at the time 
when the light of piety was flooding the world he was sleeping 
under the deep darkness of idolatry.” 

The impious Eunomius’ is very severely handled: ‘His com- 
position is so forced, condensed, and harsh that the reader must 


100d. 79. 200d. 80. %Ood. 86. 400d. 98. 5Cod.109. 6Ood.114. 7O0od. 130. 

8Cod. 138. This caustic criticism is worth quoting entire because of the termi- 
nology used: cuvO}xn Te adr@ éxBeBiacuern cal cupmremecuévyn Kal Exxpotos, ws dvd-yxnv 
elvac TE dvayiwdoxorTs Ta éxelvou TUrTEv Gpodpds Tdv dépa Tois xelheoty, ef uEArOL TPAVds 
drayyé\New & wepitpaxtvwry Kal cvorpépwr cuvO\lBwv re cal mapeuBdddXr\.wv Kal dxpw- 
Typidgwy exeivos uddis cuvérarre, 
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violently beat the air with his lips if he is to recite clearly what 
the author has with difficulty composed by roughening, condensing, 
squeezing, interpolating, and mutilating.” 

Inasmuch as Basil the Great,’ Bishop of Caesarea, was the 
great champion of orthodoxy in the fourth century, we may expect 
to find praise for him. Photius says that Basil is apsoros in all 
his discourses, possessing purity and distinctness and that he is 
a lover of sweetness and brilliancy, with a fluid impromptu style, 
as if causing a stream to gush forth (péwv 7@ Adyo, Kai worep éE 
avtooxediou mnyatwv ro peiOpov). As an orator he is to be com- 
pared to Plato and Demosthenes in civil and panegyric oratory. 

Galen,’ the great writer in medicine, is said to be pure and 
distinct in diction and arrangement: 

In all his works he is a deep thinker, although in many of his writings 
by loading (goprif{wv) his books with the diffuse and with divagations and 
by spun-out (cxoworevys) periods, he confounds and obscures (ovyyei xai 


oxotot) the thought. And chopping up (duxdrrwv), as it were, his context 
he gives ennui to the listener because of his garrulity. 


Himerius:* “As far as my knowledge goes, no one has made 


such a pleasing and charming use of tropes.” 

Theodorus:*‘ ‘‘By his prolixities and digressions he sheds no 
little darkness over his writings (ov« odlyov Sopov xatacxedafer).”’ 

Ptolemy:’ “This writer is somewhat empty (vmdéxevos) and 
excessively fond of braggadocio and is lacking in urbanity.” 

Sophronius:* “In his innovations he is like a proudly prancing 
colt.” 

We may conclude at this point our survey of the literary criti- 
cism in Photius; a body of criticism which is of importance both 
because of its intrinsic worth and as representing Byzantine criti- 
cism in general, although not written by a professed critic or 
rhetorician. It cannot be denied that there is much that is 
original and novel in these critiques, and we see evidenced in 
them a point of view, a modern tone frequently, which cannot be 
observed in previous writers. It is for these reasons that Photius 
deserves a higher position in the history of criticism than it has 
been his fortune to enjoy. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

100d. 141, 2Cod. 164. 8Cod. 165. 4Cod. 177. 5Cod. 190. 6Cod. 231. 





ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO CIL 
By B. L. UtitmMan 


Vaticanus-Ottobonianus 1550 is a paper MS of the fifteenth 
century, containing Catullus, Propertius and a poem by Panor- 
mita. On fols. 99v and 100v are copies of fourteen ancient and two 
mediaeval inscriptions by a sixteenth-century hand. Twelve of 
the fourteen ancient inscriptions are published in the Corpus, ten 
in Vol. VI and two in Vol. XI. For only four of the twelve have 
the editors of the Corpus used this MS—all four follow each 
other in order in the MS. Three of the four are still extant. The 
other eight published inscriptions are known from other sources, 
though’ none are extant. Our MS is valuable in deciding the 
proper readings in a number of cases. Two inscriptions have, as 
far as I know, never been published. It is evident that through 
some strange chance the Corpus editor who examined the Vatican 
MS did not copy all the inscriptions he found there, or else that 
some of his notes were lost. 

The inscriptions are carefully written in capitals, and the place 
of finding is indicated in short notes. The first inscription was 
started on fol. 99v, but abandoned in the middle of the second 
line and rewritten on fol. 100v, because there was not room enough 
on fol. 99v to preserve the long second line of the inscription 
intact. This fact, as well as other details, shows that the verse 
division is meant to be that of the originals. It is apparent that 
an attempt was made to preserve the interpunctuation, but since 
there are many evident mistakes I have not recorded it. The two 
mediaeval inscriptions follow the abandoned inscription on fol. 
99v. All the others are on fol. 100v. All the inscriptions are by 
the same hand, but the ink of Nos. 11 to 14 is different, and the 
writing is less careful. They were, no doubt, added later. 

I number the inscriptions in the order in which they seem to 
have been written. I give in each case the place of finding, and 
such other facts as appear of interest. The Corpus used our MS 
for Nos. 1, 5, 6 and 7. 
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1. C. VI. 1936. in quodam limite antiquo quod est super portam 
inclaustri Sancti Alexii de urbe in monte Auentino. The Corpus 
cites this MS but does not give its readings. The only difference 
from the printed text is FVIATORIBVS in line 2. The third line is 
made of equal length with the second. No difference in size of the 
letters is indicated. 

. C. VI. 23716. Epitaphium ante portam Sancte Marie in quirito in 
Monte Auentino in quo notatur quod .i. ponitur pro .l. et .t. ut in 
proculus et item etc. quod uel incuria carpentarii uel difficultatis 
caussa. I restore thus, following our MS, except as noted below: 


DD: M 
PACVVIAE:* SPERATAE: VXORI 
M: VLPII : AVG: LIB: ARGAEI 
QVAE : VIX :CVM EO: ANN: XXXVII 
FECERVNT 
PACVVI : DVO: HYGIA : ET : PROCVLVS 
MATRI : PIENTISSIMAE : ITEM : SIBI : ET 
LIBERIS « SVIS - LIBERTIS - LIBERTABVSQ 
POSTERISQ - EORVM 


4 XXVII.—6 DVOIIYGIA EI.—7 ITEM. 


3. C. VI. 17830. In ecclesia Sanctorum quatuor Coronatorum. I 
restore thus, following our MS, except as noted: 


D'M:S 
FELICLAE * FILIAE 
DVLCISSIMAE 
QVAE: VIXIT 
ANNIS: DVOBVS 
MENSIBVS : III: DIE: I 
SYRIARCHES : ET 
FELICISSIMA : PA 
RENTES : BEN: MER 
10 FELICLA< SIT - TIBI: TERRA: LEVIS 


2 FELICIAE, —10 FELICIA, 


The readings IT in vs. 5 and D: in vs. 6, which the Corpus 
editor prints in his text, opposed as they are to the two’ authori- 
ties cited by him as well as to the new authority now presented, 
are quite arbitrary. One wonders whether this volume of the 


1 Perhaps three, if Iacobonius (C. VI, Add., p. 3521) is independent. 
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Corpus is perhaps marred by more high-handed text criticism of 
the same sort. 


4. C. VI. 21757. The description of the place of finding of No. 3, from 
the position it occupies, is meant to apply also to No. 4. Variants: 
2 LIB omissa littera L.—5 POSTERISQ.—7 INTER IITII : INAGR 
“) * ie” 

5, 6, 7. C. VI. 8580, 12772, 1714 respectively. haec tria <epita>phia 
sunt <in> ecclesia S<anctae> Mariae ad<busta)> gallica in <Regione> 
Montium. (I have supplied the letters in the brackets; they are not 
visible because of the tight binding.) The Corpus cites this MS for 
the three, all of which are extant. The following variants are not 
noted in the Corpus: 


8580: 5 PHENIX.—8 FROTINVS. __ 
1714: 4 OLYBRIVC.—11 RVFVS ° SVP. 


. See below. 

. C. VI. 20226. In ecclesia Sancti Eusebii Regionis Montium. The 
verse division is as printed in the Corpus, except that the last 
two words occupy separate lines and are indented. Variants: 2 
PRIMITIVO.—4 XX. 

. C. VI. 21703. The description of the finding-place of No. 9 is meant 
to apply also to No. 10. The verse division is the same as in the 


Corpus, except that the last two lines are in one. Variants: 2 
LVSCIA : EZONI. 

. C. XI. 3336 (VI. 706*) in oppido blede apud portam. No difference 
in the size of the letters is indicated in the MS. Tall I is indicated 
in every case in lines 1-5 except the first J of Germanici and the J of 
Ti. The first I of Culmilius (vs. 7) is also tall. I suggest C* L° 
FVSCVS as the proper reading in vs.7. Variants: 3 N om.—AVGS.— 
7 CIFVSCVLVS et in margine litteris minusculis al’s cleusculus.— 
10 POLLIVS. 

. C. XI. 3338. in eodem oppido. The reading IIIT VIRO which our 
MS has in vs. 3 seems preferable to IIII VIR of the Corpus. 

See just below. 

. C. VI. 391. vers. 10m. The inscription was started twice and left 
unfinished both times. The first time a rectangular frame was made 
for it, and the last line was written in this. But the line was too 
long for the frame, and so another start was made. A frame, divided 
horizontally into two halves, was made, and the last three lines of the 
inscription were placed in the lower half. This again seemed unsat- 
isfactory, and a diagonal deleting line was drawn through the whole. 
A third attempt was not made. To show the unfinished character of 
the copy, it may be noted that the finding-place is not given. 
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I now give the two unpublished inscriptions: 


13. In vinea d paluzellis in monte Coelio prope S. Mariam in domnica. 


SILVANO 
SACRVM 
DONATVS 
CAES ‘N- SER 
5 OFICINATOR 
| oe 
8. hoc epitaphiolum inueni in nostra uinea apud colosseum in uia 
merulana. 


L:AVRELIO VERO: 

G- ARM: MEDIC: PART - 

MAX « COS: Ill 

OLL SALVTARIS NOMENCLA 
5 D MU 


This is a mate to C. VI. 1013, which is thus given in the 
Corpus: 
imp. caes. m. AVRELIO ANTONINO 
aug. armENIACO - MEDICO 


parthico MAXIMO: COS: III a. 165-171 
adie alk VS: LIB: CVRATOR 
collegit SALVTARIS 
ATORVM:S:P:D:D 


The following note is appended: 
Cognomen salutaris videtur indicare funeraticium esse collegium. 
The two inscriptions help to restore each other thus: 


imp. caes. m. AVRELIO ANTONINO 
aug. armENIACO +: MEDICO 
parthico MAXIMO: COS: III 
aVG : LIB: CVRATOR 
collegii SALVTARIS 
nomenclATORVM:S:P:D:D 


imp. caes. L‘ AVRELIO VERO 
auG ‘ ARM : MEDIC: PART 
MAX - COS - III 
aug. l. cur. COLL * SALVTARIS NOMENCLA 
torum & Dp: D 
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These inscriptions give us a college hitherto unknown, the 
collegium salutare nomenclatorum.' It is obvious that they 
belong together, for they are set up to coemperors by the curator 
of a college mentioned nowhere else. We have a right, then, to 
assign them to the same date. The one to Aurelius can be dated 
166 or later (Pauly-Wissowa Realencyclopddie I, p. 2294), the 
other, between 167 and 169 (ibid. III, p. 1851). The date of 
both, then, is 167-69. 

The place of finding of the two inscriptions also justifies us in 
putting them together. C. VI. 1013 was found in 1731 in the 
Villa Casali on the Caelian,’ where the present Ospedale Militare 
is situated (cf., e.g., Lanciani Forma 36), the other, in a vine- 
yard in the Via Merulana near the Colosseum. The old Via 
Merulana must be meant, as the present street of that name was 
not built until 1575,° and we shall see that the inscriptions were 
copied in our MS before that date. The vineyard was perhaps 
just west of the present Ospedale di San Giovanni, where the 
ancient Via Merulana ended, that is, practically on the same site 
as the later Villa Casali. 

A still closer connection may have existed between the two 
inscriptions. It will be noticed that both are incomplete on the 
left. About the same amount is missing in each. One is tempted 
to explain this state of affairs by supposing that both inscriptions 
were inscribed on one base, one above the other. The one to 
Aurelius would naturally be the upper one. Confirmation of this 
supposition is found in the fact that the inscription to Verus 
seems compressed. Apparently the stonecutter, after writing 
AVG in the second line, saw that he did not have room for as 
many lines as he had in the first inscription, and decided to save 
space by abbreviating, and also, in the first paroxysm of economy, 


' This collegium belongs in Liste G, A, a in Waltzing’s classification (tude histo- 
rique sur les corporations professionnelles chez les Romains IV, pp. 154 ff.), as well as 
in Liste L, collegia salutaria. It is to be compared, e. g., with the collegium praegus- 
tatorum, C. VI. 9004 (Waltzing, p. 158). 


2C. VI, p. 842. 


$Lanciani Storia degli scavi di Roma III, p. 169. The old street existed unti 
the new one was built. - 
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by lengthening the second line, thus destroying the aesthetic bal- 
ance of the inscription. His overzealousness for economy he at 
once counterbalanced by extravagantly making a short third line. 
He may also have been averse to beginning the freedman’s name 
on a line with the emperor’s titles. As a result he again econo- 
mized by making the next line as wide as the stone would allow, 
at the same time crowding his letters. 

The arrangement suggested seems plausible, though I know 
of no certain casa of two inscriptions on a base one below the 
other. Perhaps C. IX. 15 and 16, also set up to Aurelius and 
Verus, are thus arranged. The Corpus merely states that they 
are found on the same base.’ 

An interesting thought is suggested by the place of finding of 
the inscriptions. On the Caelian hill, where they were found, 
was the palace of the Annii, in which Marcus Aurelius was born 
and brought up. In Ruins and Excavations (1897, p. 344), 
Lanciani puts the site of this palace in the very Villa Casali 
where one, at least, of our inscriptions was found, though in the 
Forma (1898, Plate 36), he tentatively places it farther east, 
near the Lateran. Canina’ seems to have had the same site in 
mind. Huelsen does not attempt to give it a definite location.’ 
The suggestion has been made that the famous equestrian statue 
of Marcus Aurelius, now on the Capitoline, but formerly near the 
Lateran, came from this domus Anniorum.‘ Perhaps our inscrip- 
tions, set up to Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus by a freedman 
of the imperial household, were placed in or near this same 
palace. If this supposition be accepted, the place of finding of 
the inscriptions may help to locate the palace. 


1C, XI. 5629 and 5630 also may have been arranged in the same way. At any rate 
they belong together, and the beginning of 5630 should be restored accordingly. Both 
should be assigned to the year 164. The title pontifex maximus given to Verus in 5630, 
but rarely found elsewhere, may be due to the desire of giving Verus as much honor as 
Aurelius on the same stone. Similarly, this same title was omitted in the inscription 
to Aurelius, IX. 15, because it could not properly be given also to Verus in the com- 
panion inscription, 16, as Mommsen notes. 


2 Indicazione topografica di Roma antica, 1831, p. 48. 
’Jordan (Huelsen) Topographie I. 3, p. 245. 
4 Ibid. 
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I now give the two mediaeval inscriptions without comment: 


1. In quodam subcolumnio Sancte Mariae ad busta Gallica in 
Regione Montium erant hi versus. Anno milleno bis .c. sestoq; deno A 
cristo nato paulo tune fonte renato | Papa gregorio residente sua sede 
nona. A populo dictus fuerat donnus Benedictus Qui fieri fecit actenus 
istud opus pro quo laudemus X cuctiq; 
retro istius subcolumnii erant haec. In n dni anno dominice incarna- 


tionis MCC VI m VIIII tempore gg pp VIIII pp an eius VIIII. hoc 
opus Ange|lus marmorarius de triuio fecit et composuit quo Benedictus 
archi. prr dictus ad honorem gloriose Virginis fieri fecit. 

2. In pariete Sancti Petri in carcere iuxta forum est quedam imago 
Sancte Martine sub qua sunt haec. Haec ecclesia Scti Petri in carcere 
est unita cum | ecclesia Sancte Martine quae est fundata hic prope iuxta 
marfeolum seu marforium papddpiov Td roodAov(?). 


One thing more remains, to attempt a closer dating of the 
anonymous copyist in our MS. Data are furnished by the notices 
regarding locations of the several inscriptions.’ No. 7 is given 
by Jucundus (before 1489), Pierio Valeriano (before 1558), and 
our MS as being in the church of S. Maria ad Busta Gallica. 
Ligorio says it was taken from a church despoiled (‘‘guasta”’) in 
the pontificate of Paul III (1534-49). No doubt S. Maria ad 
Busta Gallica is meant. That Ligorio is for once trustworthy is 
borne out by the fact that Girolamo Ferrucci (1588) states that 
this church had disappeared long before his time.” It seems to 
have continued in a semi-active state for some years after its 
despoliation; it is still given on Bufalini’s plan (1551),° and in 
the catalogue of churches made for the purpose of a charitable 
tax (1561). The notice in the latter is interesting: S. Maria in 
Portogallo app. il colosseo: il chiericato di detta chiesa. Appar- 
ently, the inference to be drawn from this remark is that the 
church was not regularly used, though it still had its clergy. 
Ferrucci’ says that in the place where the church had been “vi & 
ancor nel muro limagine di santa Margarita.” In a catalogue 
made between 1566 and 1572 appears a notice of a church of 


1Most of the facts and dates given here are taken from the Index auctorum of 
Cc. Vi. 


2Lanciani Storia II, p. 212. 


$Armellini Le chiese di Roma, 1891, p. 68. 4Ibid., p. 72. 5 Loe. cit. 
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“S, Margherita— Ruinata,” following immediately after the men- 
tion of “S. Andrea a Portogallo.”' Armellini says that this 
church of 8S. Margherita existed till 1587, and belonged to the 
De Silvestris family,’ about whom we shall have more to say 
presently. 

Metellus (probably before 1555) and Smetius (before 1551) 
found the inscription in the house of Eurialus Rufinus. From 
Ligorio’s statement we can assign the copyist of our inscriptions 
to a date before 1549, the last year of the pontificate of Paul III, 
for the copyist still found the inscriptions in the church of 
S. Maria. 

No. 5 is placed in the same church of S. Maria ad Busta Gal- 
lica by Jucundus, Metellus and our MS. Smetius places it in the 
house of Eurialus Rufinus. It seems as if Metellus must have 
copied No. 7 before the spoliation of the church, and No. 5 after- 
ward. This hypothesis receives support if Eurialus Rufinus is 
the same man as Kurialus Silvestri or Firmanus (da Cingoli) 
mentioned in Lanciani’s Storia II, p. 210, and III, p. 193, for in 
1547 Silvestri received from the city grants of grounds close to 
the church. Perhaps it was then that he gained possession of the 
church, and removed the inscriptions. 

No. 6 was in the same church in the time of Jucundus, Vale- 
riano (before 1521), Bembo (1536) and our MS. Smetius places 
it in the house of Eurialus. 

No. 2 was in S. Maria on the Aventine in the time of Jucun- 
dus, Ligorio (before 1566), Sabinus (about 1520), and our MS. 
By the time of Achilles Statius (1560-70) it was in Trastevere. 
Our copyist, then, did his work before the time of Statius. 

Our MS says that No. 13 was found in the vineyard of the 
Paluzelli. Inasmuch as this vineyard was sold to the Mattei 
family in 1553,’ and has been known as the Villa Mattei ever 
since, it seems reasonable to assume that the copyist of our 
inscriptions did his work before 1553, though, of course, the old 
name of the villa may have persisted for some time after the 
change of ownership. Excavations were carried on in the vine- 


1 Armellini op. cit., p. 76. 8Lanciani Storia III, p. 81. 
2 Op. cit., p. 138. 
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yard between 1537 and 1546,' and it is likely that during this 
period our copyist found No. 13, especially since we have seen 
that the year 1547 is about the latest possible date for the find- 
ing of No. 7. 

Summing up, then, it seems a fair assumption that our inscrip- 
tions were copied about 1530-40. 

Regarding the identity of the copyist, nothing definite can be 
said. A clue is furnished in the statement that No. 8 was found 
“in our vineyard in the Via Merulana near the Colosseum.” The 
earliest reference I can find to the later Villa Casali (where, as 
shown above, No. 8 may have been found) is in 1575, when it 
belonged to Adriano Martire.’ I have shown in another work’ 
that Pope Marcellus II (1555) owned our MS. It is possible, 
though scarcely probable, that he himself copied the inscrip- 
tions. 


THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 Storia III, p. 82. 
2Lanciani Storia III, p. 80. 
8The Manuscripts of Catullus Cited in Statius’ Edition of 1566, Chicago, 1908, 





JOHN HENRY WRIGHT 
1852-1908 


Something of the sweet gentleness which always attended the per- 
vasive influence of this gracious scholar must have come to him from 
birth and boyhood in a devoted missionary family of the nobler Orient. 
Sterner and stronger influences were about his youth, which was spent in 
school and college on the upper waters of our Hudson and Connecticut. 
Broader visions and ambitions came to him with the first years of his 
teaching in a college of Ohio. To the two years of his residence in 
Leipzig, and to the little group of young Americans there drawn into an 
intimacy with him which has been to them all one of life’s chiefest bless- 
ings, he brought a rare combination of minute linguistic scholarship 
with the keenest literary and artistic sense. Those were the days when 
the school of Georg Curtius was at the height of its influence, and also 
when Overbeck’s Seminar was privileged to discuss, from unpublished 
photographs and summaries of excavation, the marvelous finds of 
Olympia. His devotion to linguistic and grammatical studies during 
this Leipzig period bore fruit in that severe accuracy with which he 
always interpreted a literary or historical monument, an accuracy which 
tempered but never subdued a natural enthusiasm which his pupils 
always found contagious. His devotion at the same period to archae- 
ology and history bore speedy fruit in his contributions to the History of 
Ancient Sculpture by his sister, Mrs. Mitchell, and in his translation 
of Collignon’s Manual of Greek Archaeology, both of which were made 
during the eight years of his service as assistant professor of Greek at 
Dartmouth College (1878-86). 

With his subsequent career who that reads these lines is not familiar? 
And what need of enumerating here his contributions to knowledge? 
He accomplished well large editorial and administrative tasks. He 
quickened and inspired a generation of young scholars. He drew gener- 
ously from the deep wells of ancient culture and enriched our modern 
life and thought with the living water. He made no enemies and had 
hosts of loving friends. His home was a radiant center from which 
streamed out high influences and appeals, He had no obtrusive methods 
as a teacher, no cumbersome apparatus as a writer. He did not strive 
nor cry. But he could do the very finest things. He could anticipate 
the revelations of Aristotle’s Athenian Polity, discover a new fragment 
of Philochorus, penetrate one of the mysteries of the art of Sophocles, 
illumine Plato’s Cave, or fittingly publish an Athenian white lecythus. 
And in these finest things his fine soul took most delight — in these, and 
in those whom he loved. Sit tibi terra levis! 

mF. 
‘Se a ee 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


CAESAR’S BATTLE WITH THE HELVETIANS 


In a monograph entitled Bibracte. Eine kriegsgeschichtliche Studie 
(Aarau, 1904) H. Bircher sets forth a new theory with reference to the 
position of the Helvetian forces after their first encounter with the 
Romans below Armecy in the summer of 58 B.c.!_ The site of the battle- 
field is generally conceded to be near the juncture of the Arroux and 
Auzon rivers just west of Toulon-sur-Arroux. This fact, hinted at by 
Garenne, was confirmed by Bulliot’s unquestioned identification of 
Bibracte with Mont Beuvray, which Caesar says (Bell. Gall. i. 23) was 
eighteen miles from the point where he left the pursuit of the Helvetians, 
and by Stoffel’s discovery in 1886 of a Roman intrenchment, apparently 
thrown up hastily, on the hill of Armecy. A study on the spot from the 
point of view of a practical general of what was likely to take place con- 
sidering the local topography and the relative position of the two armies 
convinced Stoffel that after their first unsuccessful encounter with the 
Romans the Helvetii retreated to an elevation in the direction of the 
present village of Montmort and that there occurred the second conflict. 
Caesar’s words are, “Tandem vulneribus defessi et pedem referre et, 
quod mons suberat circiter mille passuum, eo se recipere coeperunt” (Bell. 
Gall. i. 25). Stoffel’s argument is one drawn from probability only, since 
no excavations which might settle the question have been made in the 
immediate vicinity of Montmort. The theory of Bircher about to be 
explained is also unsupported by the evidence of excavations. 

Bircher’s hypothesis was inspired by a desire to offer an easier expla- 
nation of the phrase, latere aperto (chap. 25) than was afforded by 
Stoffel’s plan of the battle. Usage shows that the latus apertum was the 
right or unprotected flank of the army, and inasmuch as Stoffel’s view 
required Caesar’s lines in their second position to face toward the north, 
it was necessary for him to suppose that the Boii and the Tulingi crossed 
the rear of the Romans (cf. cirewmvenire, which with Bircher’s explana- 
tion is without point) and started to attack the enemy on its most vulner- 
able side, namely the right or east flank. This necessity of making the 
Boii and Tulingi march so far before striking a blow instead of attacking 
at the nearest point, the left flank, has been regarded by some as a real 
difficulty in Stoffel’s plan. It is easily explained, however, by the topo- 
graphical requirements, since a steep ravine immediately west of the 
Roman position would have made a left flank attack impossible even if 


1 Bircher’s theory is supported also by Fréhlich Die Glaubwiirdigkeit Caesars in 
seinem Bericht tiber den Feldzug gegen die Helvetier (Aarau, 1903), pp. 33 f. 
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the Boii and Tulingi had desired to grapple with the Romans’ shield- 
protected side. In order, therefore, to provide a plan by which the Boii 
and Tulingi would have first encountered the latus apertum of the 
Romans, Bircher conceives that the Helvetii withdrew from the hill of 
Armecy southward to an elevation across the stream Auzon. The Romans 
pursuing had their right thus exposed to the direct attack of the approach- 
ing Boii and Tulingi. I repeat that the decision of the question as to 
which one of these two theories is to be preferred rests at present solely 
upon the argument of probability, since no excavations have been made 
upon either site. There is one known fact, however, obtained from the 
narrative itself of Caesar, which in my judgment demolishes Bircher’s 
theory and tends to confirm Stoffel’s, the fact, namely, that after the sec- 
ond encounter the direction of the Helvetians’ flight was toward the north. 
From chaps. 26 and 27 we learn that the scene of the final surrender of 
the Helvetians was at a considerable distance directly north of where 
the battle took place. In describing the flight Caesar says, “eaque tota 
nocte continenter ierunt; nullam partem noctis itinere intermisso in fines 
Lingonum pervenerunt.” The Helvetii, therefore, arrived in fines Lingo- 
num; and the boundaries of the Lingones were north of the Aedui within 
whose territory the battle occurred. It is perhaps unnecessary to men- 
tion the significance also of such topographical references as the attempt 
of the canton Verbigenus to escape ad Rhenum finesque Germanorum 
(chap. 27), or the entreaty of the Gallic chiefs, prominently the Aedui and 
the Sequani, that Caesar protect them against the neighboring Germans. 
Moreover, Caesar distinctly says, “alteri se, ut coeperant, in montem 
receperunt;” that is, the Helvetii continued their flight in the same 
direction in which they started. If according to Bircher the Romans first 
drove the retreating Helvetii southward across the Auzon and then pressed 
upon them hotly forcing them again to attempt to escape, it is contrary to 
the recognized laws of the human mind and of self-preservation to sup- 
pose that the enemy should have turned about arbitrarily and fled in the 
opposite direction, almost in the face of the Roman soldiers. They would 
rather have retreated either southward in the direction from which they 
originally came, or westward in the direction in which they had started 
the day before the battle. My conviction on first reading Bircher’s 
monograph that he was wrong was confirmed in the summer of 1908 
when I again visited the scene of the battle. It is impossible for me to 
believe that the defeated Helvetii having once been driven southward 
would or could have crossed the intervening heights and valleys and have 
turned their faces northward toward a section of mountainous country 
with which they were totally unfamiliar. Stoffel’s theory is still the only 
one which in the light of the facts seems to me admissible. 


Watter DeEnnNISsON 
AmErRICAN ScHoot or CrassicaL Stupizs 1n Roms 
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PLIN. EP. II. 12. 4 


Pliny is exclaiming over the unreasonableness of a decision of the 
Senate which allowed a man convicted of complicity in extortion to retain 
his seat in that body, subject to certain limitations of privilege: “quid 
enim miserius quam exsectum et exemptum honoribus senatoriis labore 
et molestia non carere? quid grauius quam tanta ignominia adfectum 
non in solitudine latere....? praeterea quid publice minus aut 
congruens aut decorum <quam) notatum a senatu in senatu sedere,” etc. 

All of the MSS, of whatever family, read without quam between 
decorum and notatum, and the earlier editors were content to follow 
them in that particular. Sichardus, however, in his recension of the 
Aldine edition (Basel, 1530), inserted quam, doubtless out of regard for 
the structure of the preceding sentences. His example was not without 
influence on subsequent editors, though many still clung to the MS 
reading, ordinarily punctuating with an interrogation point after decorum 
as well as after sedere and the corresponding infinitives that follow. Keil 
also, in his first edition (1853), went back to the MSS, but later repented, 
and in his Erlangen programm of 1865 (p. 16) defended briefly the inser- 
tion of quam, and inserted it in his critical edition of 1870, wherein he 
has been followed by later editors. The grounds of his defense are 
Pliny’s regard for concinnitas orationis, and doubt whether the exclam- 
atory phrase could be used by him in such a connection (apparently he 
means without quam after a comparative). 

Pliny’s regard for a mechanical concinnitas orationis has been (me 
iudice) altogether exaggerated by some scholars, though that question is 
too large to enter upon here. But the omission of quam after a compar- 
ative and before a clause can be paralleled from Pliny’s friend and fellow- 
rhetorician, Tacitus, who, according to the MS tradition, wrote, in Ann. 
ii. 77. 1f., “Domitius Celer . . . . disseruit . . . . si quid hostile ingruat, 
quem iustius arma oppositurum qui legati auctoritatem et propria man- 
data acceperit?” Here Lipsius inserted quam before qui, and has been 
followed therein by later editors. But the correspondence of phrase 
and setting in the passages from Pliny and Tacitus, though not perfect, 
prompts the thought that the MSS of both authors may be right, and the 
omission of quam after a comparative and before a clause in rhetorical 
appeals be more frequent than is commonly supposed. A further, and 
perfect, parallel can be found in Aetna 253 ff. (Ellis): 

nam quae, mortales, super est amentia maior, 
in Iouis errantem regno perquirere uelle, 
tantum opus ante pedes transire ac perdere segnem? 

Whatever the variations of text here, there are none that affect the 
construction at issue, I should be grateful for information of other similar 
instances. 


EK. T. M. 
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ON ARISTOTLE DE PART. AN. IV. 10 
687, 10 ff.: 


« ‘ , >. , , »” , o ca , 

9 8 pio dei Siaveper, xabdrep avOpwros ppdvipos, Exacrov TO Svvayevy 
xp7j70an. mpoojxea yap TH dvte aidrnty Sotvar padAAov aidois 7} TO addods 

cy ‘ cy 
” ~~ > , ~ A , ‘ , 4 » 
exovte mpooOeivar aiAntixny: To yap peiLove kal Kypwrépw mpoaeOnke TovAaTTov 
GAN’ od TH EAGTTOVL TS TYUMTEpoV Kal peiLov. «i Odv OUTws BéATLOV, 7 SE Piors 
> A > , Cal ‘4 , > ‘ ‘ a fs > « Mw 
ék tav évdexonevwv mov Td BéeAToTOv, ov Sa Tas xeipds eotw 6 dvOpwros 
ry pTatos, GAAG dia TH Ppovipwraroy evar Tov Cwwv exer xetpas. 
povipwtatos, GAAG dia. TO Hpovipwraroy elvar TOV Caw exer xeipas 


For mpocé6yxe we must read zpooOyxyn. In itself rpooéOyxe might be 
used in the pregnant sense “added as a mpooOjxn.’’ But the context 
carefully considered excludes the verb here. The clause giais dei duavener 
tells how “nature” generally acts. The clause zpooyjxe yap gives by a 
concrete illustration the reason why this is the fitting or intelligent 
action; and the clause r@ yap weiLov. explains this reason by generalizing 
it. The lesser is an appendage to the greater, not the reverse. After 
these parenthetical explanations, we return with oty in the next clause to 
nature: “If then this is the better way and nature does what is best 
nature acts in this way.” This logical sequence is completely destroyed 
by retaining zpocé6yxe with iors as implied subject, with the interpreta- 
tion “For nature makes the greater an appendage to the lesser,” ete. 
Immediately after saying that nature does this it would be absurd to 
add, “If then this is the better way nature does this.” It would be very 
harsh to supply 6 dpovjpos as the subject, and the gnomic aorist would 
be inappropriate. 

IIpooce@yxe then is an accidental corruption or the error of someone 
who failed to follow the thought closely. 

For this use of zpooOjxn cf. ZyB 4, 738017 7rd 8 Karw rpocOjxy Kai 
rovrov xapw, and Rhet. A 1. 1354 a 14, and such phrases as Demosthenes’ 
év rpoaOyxns wéper: Bonitz’ index omits the passage under zpooriOnu. 


Pavut SHorey 


NOTE ON POLYBIUS XXX. 23. 3 


THs yap Tov "Aytiyovetwy mavyyupews Ev TH Suxvdve cvvredrovpervyns Kal Tov 
Badaveiwy drdvtwv €xovTwv Tds TE KOWAaS PaKTpas Kal MvéAOUS TavTaLs TapaKeEL- 
pevas (Polyb. xxx. 23. 3). In this passage the form paxpas is found in all 
the manuscripts (so accented in Va., otherwise without accent) and 
Reiske’s emendation to paxtpas has been accepted by all later editors 
without exception. This note is intended to prove the correctness of the 
manuscript reading. 

It is true that Pollux (vii. 168) states that paxrpa with the meaning 
“bath tub” was in common use in his time. Hence it might be argued 
that paxpds is merely a scribe’s error. Paleographically this would be 
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quite possible, but the existence of the form in all the manuscripts is 
a strong argument against its probability. Moreover, there exists excel- 
lent authority for the form paxpa with this meaning both in literature 
and on the epigraphical side. The examples on the literary side are com- 
paratively late and are found in the writings of Galen (cf. Stephanus 
Thesaurus, 8. v.): xabike cis paxpav Kai drévurre, and opuxpas 8 voridos yevo- 
pevyns, €is THV paxpav Kabeis. The word is also found in the MSS of 
Artemidorus (v. 58) where the copyist of MS V explains it as ris Aeyouevns 
xapdorov. Herscher accordingly emended the text to pdxrpas. As either 
meaning “bread trough” or “bath tub” might apply, this passage can- 
not afford any basis for argument. So we turn to other sources. In the 
Andanian inscription relating to the Mysteries (Michel Recueil 694, Dit- 
tenberger Syll.? 653, Collitz SDGI 4689), 1. 107, is found the following 
provision relating to the baths: 6 dyopavoyos émpédeuav €xérw, Grws ... . 
Tapexwvtt wip Kal paxpav evkparov (the editors accent pdxpav considering it 
a corruption of paxrpav). This inscription is dated 91 3. 0., not many 
years after Polybius wrote his History. The use of paxpa in a religious 
inscription, which with its conservative formalism would be slow to adopt 
new words, shows that it was in common use long before the first century. 
This form is also found on grave monuments in Cilicia to denote the recep- 
tacle of the dead (cf. Le Bas- Waddington, 1466, BCH VII, 292). The use 
of rveAos also on grave monuments is significant and shows the close 
relation of the two forms in meaning. Further support for the form paxpa 
is found in a papyrus fragment of Philodemus (zepi xaxiyv «’, p. 25, 1. 30) 
where paxpar has been needlessly changed to pdaxrpa by Sauppe. 

The form paxpd, therefore, seems to be correct. The fact that it is 
thus accented in all MSS where it is found with an accent argues against 
its being a corruption of yzdxrpa from which it seems to have differed also 
in meaning. In all cases it refers to a larger common bath and may 
originally have been used to distinguish a public paxpa mieAos Or oxady 
from individual smaller rveXou.' In view of all the evidence in support 
of the form, the manuscript reading paxpdas should be restored in the 
passage under discussion. 

ALAN C. JOHNSON 

Jouns Horxins UNIVERSITY 


1This suggestion has been made to me by Professor D. M. Robinson, who also 
refers me to the fact that waxpd (accented wdxpa by the editor) occurs in inscriptions 
of Syria; cf. Prentice Gr. and Latin Inscr. (Princeton Exp. to Syria, 1899-1900), p. 127. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Hegemonius: Acta Archelai. Herausgegeben von CHARLES 
Henry Beeson. (Die griechischen christlichen Schriftstel- 
ler der ersten drei Jahrhunderte.) Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1906. 
Pp. liv-+134. M. 6. 


The Acts of Archelaus possess a peculiar importance for the study of 
Christian literature, as having long served western writers as their chief 
source for Manicheeism. The work belongs to the first half of the fourth 
century, and passed, perhaps in the time of Jerome, into a Latin version, 
in which alone it has been fully preserved. What its original language 
was cannot certainly be determined, but there is every probability that it 
was Greek. The fragments of the Latin text were first published by de 
Valois in 1868, from an imperfect Bobbio manuscript, and practically 
the whole document was printed by Zacagni, in 1698, from the Monte 
Cassino manuscript, which lacks only one or two leaves. Dr. Beeson’s 
edition has the distinction of being the first that is really complete, for 
he has made use of a complete manuscript of the Acts, belonging to the 
late Professor Traube, and dating from about the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. The Latin text rests mainly upon four manuscripts, at 
Milan (de Valois’ Bobbiensis), Turin, Monte Cassino, and Munich. These, 
as well as the minor witnesses and the patristic excerpts, Dr. Beeson 
has subjected to a fresh examination, and his edition, with its apparatus 
of readings, thus constitutes the best presentation of the text of these 
Acts that has been put forth. The parts preserved in Greek in Epi- 
phanius are printed in the text above their Latin equivalents. Dr. 
Beeson holds Hegemonius to be the author of the work, for which 
he doubtless made use of earlier materials, although just how and to 
what extent it is difficult to say. The Acts of Peter at all events seem 
to have been freely used by him. The work is not to be understood as 
dealing with an actual debate between Mani and the bishop Archelaus, 
but rather as a fictitious account of such a dialogue, designed to expose 
the heretical participant Mani to derision and contempt. The indices 
are remarkably full and precise, constituting more than one-sixth of the 
book. It is gratifying to recognize in the editor of this sixteenth volume 
of the Prussian Academy’s great series, an American scholar—the first, 
we believe, who has thus far contributed importantly to the enterprise. 
On the whole, he has given us what promises to remain the standard 
edition of The Acts of Archelaus until new textual materials of impor- 
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tance appear to modify his text construction, or, we may hope, to supple- 
ment it by the long-lost original Greek. Dr. Beeson’s reference to Evetts’ 
edition of the History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria (p. xiv) as though 
it had not appeared, is curious, since Evetts’ first part, the part dealing 
with Marcellus, Manes, and Archelaus, was published in the spring of 
1904. 


Epaar J. GOopsPEED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Vorgriechische Ortsnamen als Quelle fiir die Vorgeschichte 
Griechenlands. Von Ave. Fick. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1905. 8vo. Pp. 173. M. 5. 


When in 1853 F. A. Pott in his Personennamen, p. 451, called attention 
to the fact that Greek names of localities in -av6-, -w6-, -vv6- (e. g. Kopw6os, 
Tipuvs), find a parallel in Minor Asiatic names ending in -vé- (e. g., “Iowédos, 
Kapdavéa), his observation called forth neither approval nor contradiction. 
It is safe to say that Pott’s contemporaries—and perhaps Pott himself— 
failed to realize the bearing of his suggestion. Matters, however, changed 
when in 1886 those two remarkable inscriptions, written in an Early Greek 
alphabet but in a “barbaric” language, were discovered on the island of 
Lemnos. The existence here in historical times of an ancient pre- Hellenic 
population within Greek territory became obvious even to the most skepti- 
cal minds, and the importance of this discovery for the history of the 
Greek language and for Greek ethnology can, without exaggeration, be 
compared with that of the Mycenean finds for Greek archaeology. The 
first one to attempt to draw the linguistic and ethnological consequences 
of the Lemnian inscriptions was C. Pauli in his monograph Hine vorgrie- 
chische Inschrift auf Lemnos (Hannover, 1886).! On a wider scale and 
with special reference to Asia Minor the investigation was resumed by 
O. Kretschmer, who in his Einleitung in die Geschichte der griechischen 
Sprache (Gottingen, 1896), pp. 289, 492 f. furnished ample proof for the 
close connection of many of the most familiar Greek local names with 
similar ones found in Lycia, Cilicia, Cappadocia and various other regions 
of Asia Minor. 

Fick’s Vorgriechische Ortsnamen again marks a considerable step in 
advance. The question is for Fick no longer whether foreign elements 
have entered into the vocabulary of Greek local names. He has attempted 
to distinguish in detail between genuine Greek and originally foreign 

1A valuable contribution toward discussing Pauli’s views on the origin of the 
Etruscans is the recent programm by Professor A. Kannengiesser, Ist das Etruskische eine 
hettitische Sprache? (I. Ueber das v@- Suffix im Etruskischen u. im Griechischen), 


Gelsenkirchen, 1908. The author arrives at the result that the Etruscan language shares 
the »@- suffix as found with the Hittites and with the pre-Hellenic settlers of Greece. 
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names by collecting—within the boundaries of Greece proper and of the 
Greek islands—the whole mass of pre-Hellenic geographical names. He 
has, moreover, undertaken to ascertain systematically the ethnographical 
character of these names by endeavoring to assign every one of them to 
a definite language or at least to a definite race or tribe, such as Hittite, 
Kydonian, Pelasgian, Lelegian, etc. 

Let it be said at once that we are moving on difficult ground. Proper 
and local names—as is well known—constitute one of the most difficult 
elements in every language. Names such as English Essex, Sussex, 
London, or German Uelzen (i. e., “ Ulrichshausen,” OLG. Odalrikes- 
hiison), Arolsen (formerly Aroldessen, i. e., “ Aarwaldesheim” or “ Aar- 
waldeshausen”’) would probably defy the efforts of the etymologist if they 
were known to us only in their present obscured form. The difficulties 
of course are much greater in the case of names inherited from an extinct 
race or tribe of whose language we have hardly any other traces but these 
very names. In such cases the etymological analysis becomes largely a 
matter of conjecture, and the investigator must count not only on the 
reader’s intelligence, but also—to a certain extent—on his willingness to 
be convinced. This being so we cannot, in my opinion, but congratulate 
ourselves that Fick has deemed it worth his while to concern himself with 
the problem of pre-Hellenic Greek names. We could have in these 
matters no better guide than the scholar who was the first to teach us to 
understand the system of Greek proper names' and whose long-continued 
occupation with Greek local names*—combined with his often proved 
ingenuity in etymological and philological researches—has enabled him 
particularly for this line of work. The fact, however, should not be over- 
looked that words like “wohl” or “wohl nicht” or “wahrscheinlich” or 
“vielleicht” are used by Fick in this monograph over and over again, and 
that in not a few cases he has plainly to confess his inability to decide 
whether a certain name is of Greek or foreign origin. 

There is probably room for a few more question marks. Fick (p. 25) 
is inclined to reckon, e. g., names like Maocadia (the modern Marseille) 
or MaccaXias (river in Crete) among the foreign names. These names, 
however, may be genuine Greek, with slightly obscured vocalism: 
Macoadia = Mecoadia (cf. 6Bodros = ddeAos, and many similar instances), 
meaning a locality between two waters or two seas (ueooo- = Att. peoo-, cf., 

1 Die griechischen Personennamen nach ihrer Bildung erkldrt, Géttingen, 1874; 
second edition (by Fick and Bechtel), ibid., 1894. While the second edition contains 
ampler material as regards the Greek names and is practically a new work, it is to be 


regretted that the editors deemed it necessary to omit entirely an interesting chapter 
of the original treatise, viz. the one on Indo-European proper names (pp. 66-219). 

2 See, e. g., Fick’s articles on ‘*Griechische Ortsnamen”’ in Vol. XXI-XXVI of 
Bezzenb. Beitrdge. I am speaking besides from my personal acquaintance with the 
author, remembering, e. g., that when in 1880 I was to leave Géttingen and went to pay 
a parting visit to my beloved teacher, I found him working at the Greek local names. 
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e. g., év 8¢ weoou Tab. Heracl.), like Interlaken or Metapont. Compare, 
for the first part of the compound, also the ancient Celtic name Medio- 
lanum (= Milano). The name appears to have been given to towns (or 
rivers), situated between two inlets. 

What has been said of the difficulties as to the separation of non- 
Hellenic from Hellenic names, applies equally to the second task which 
Fick has attempted to perform, viz., the definition of the ethnographical 
character of the non-Hellenic material. Fick has ventured, e. g., to 
distinguish on the island of Crete between Hellenic, Eteocretan, Kydonian, 
Pelasgian, and Phoenician names, although the languages of the ’Eredxpyres, 
Kvdwves, and [eAacyoi are to us an unknown quantity, notwithstanding 
the fragment (cf. Samml. d. griech. Dial.-Inschr. ITI. 2, p. 363) of an 
ancient “Eteocretan” inscription from Praisos. Would it have been 
better then to refrain from any definite conclusions as to the ethno- 
graphical character of these names? I would answer this question 
decidedly in the negative. Fick’s researches into the ethnographical 
relations of ancient Greece count among the most brilliant and important 
chapters of his book. Let us grant that many of his ingenious suggestions 
remain for the present conjectural: all due deductions having been made 
there remains enough that must be regarded as definitely proved. I 
would refer, e. g., to Fick’s result, pp. 34 and 128 f., that very few 
Greek names (the Index, p. 167, gives 9 such names, three of them with 
a question mark) can with some certainty be claimed as Phoenician. As 
entirely convincing I would also regard Fick’s:attitude toward the much- 
ventilated question of the Pelasgians (see esp. pp. 97 and 143 f.). The 
Pelasgians with him have ceased to be a mere name or a kind of a specter. 
They have taken on flesh and blood and appear as one of the several pre- 
Hellenic tribes, with a language and a religion of their own, originally 
settled along the northern coast of the Aegean Sea, and from there 
spreading over the islands as far down as Crete and westward to Attica 
and other points of the continent. 

In the case of the Pelasgians as well as in other instances Fick has suc- 
cessfully endeavored to trace the influence of the pre-Hellenic races on 
Greek mythology and religion. His remarks on these topics (e. g., on 
Ikaros and Hephaistos, pp. 55 and 139 f., on Hermes—“jedenfalls 
urspriinglich eine Gottheit der kleinen Leute, Bauern und Hirten, also 
der Urbevélkerung”—p. 131, on Aphrodite-Kvmpis p. 132, on the phallos 
cult p. 145, and so forth) contain valuable hints for students of Greek 
and of comparative mythology. 

We believe with the author that for many problems connected with 
the ancient Greek local names, additional light may be expected from a 
more thorough understanding of the extinct languages of Asia Minor and 
especially from the decipherment of the Hittite inscriptions. After the 
recent finds near Boghaskéj by Winckler of many additional Hittite 
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inscriptions written in cuneiform characters, we may hope that the time 
will finally come when we shall be able also to read the Hittite pictorial 
inscriptions. 


Hermann Cou.itz 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Die dltesten Kalendarien aus Monte Cassino. Von BE. A. Loew, 
Dr. Phil., Carnegie Fellow of the American School of Clas- 
sical Studies in Rome. Mit drei Tafeln. (Quellen und 
Untersuchungen zur lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters, 
begrindet von Lupwic Travuse. Dritter Band. Drittes 
Heft.) Munich: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1908. M. 6. 


Dr. Loew, a pupil of the great Munich paleographer, Traube, is pre- 
paring a work on Beneventan script, the script of southern Italy. In col- 
lecting his materials, he came across three MSS which exhibit this script in 
its earliest stage, one at Cava dei Tirreni (No. 23), the pretty little village 
that one visits from Naples, one at Paris (Lat. 7,530), one at Rome in the 
Biblioteca Casanatense (No. 641). He found that all three contained a 
Calendar of Saints’ Days, along with tables for the computation of Easter; 
that all three were written at Monte Cassino; that the latest of the three 
(the Casanatensis, written in 811) was the original of which a Monte 
Cassino MS (No. 3), previously supposed to be the earliest specimen of 
Beneventan script, was a copy; and, seeing that the group offered a 
problem worth solution, he set himself to ascertain their exact relation- 
ship and history. His paleographical knowledge has enabled him to 
avoid the mistakes made by other writers regarding these MSS. Since 
the Easter-tables in the Paris MS (as in the Cavensis) began with the year 
779, its composition had been wrongly referred to that year, e. g., by 
Steffens in the supplement to his Lateinische Paldographie, Plate 15. 
The Calendar in the Casanatensis has several entries by later hands. The 
difference in writing had not been noticed, and the MS had been post- 
dated in consequence. Dr. Loew has put these matters right and by a 
patient investigation which has left no detail neglected and no available 
clue unused, he has wrested their innermost secrets from these three MSS 
in a way that would have delighted his late teacher. The results he has 
won are of importance mainly for mediaeval church history, in particular 
for the ritual of Monte Cassino and the relations of that monastery with 
Benevento. But they bear on classical philology, too. The Cavensis is 
a MS of Isidore’s Etymologies, exhibiting the better class of text. Thanks 
to Dr. Loew, we now know that it was written at Monte Cassino at some 
time between 779 and 798, and that the same is true of Paris 7,530. Now, 
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as we learn from Keil’s account of its contents (Gramm. Lat. IV, p. xlii), 
the Paris MS contains on foll. 289-90 a chronology based on (or extracted 
from) Book V of the Etymologies and ending with the entry: “Eraclius 
ann. XVII huius imperii XIV anno iudaei ab ispanis christiani effici- 
untur.” This sentence, the opening sentence of the last paragraph of 
Isidore’s fifth book, appears in the Cavensis in this defective form: 
“Eraclius ann. X VII iudaei spanis christiani efficiuntur.” The importance 
of this paragraph as a test for the various families of the text is well 
known to students of Isidore. It is very gratifying to obtain from the 
Paris MS supplementary evidence for the reading of that Monte Cassino 
archetype from which the Cavensis was transcribed; and it is useful to 
know for certain the date and the provenience of the transcript. Again, 
with regard to this Paris codex. It plays an important part in Keil’s 
Grammatici Latini, being the sole existing source of some of the gram- 
matical writings,' so that, in its case, too, certain knowledge of date and 
provenience is a valuable gain. It has besides aroused much interest 
from the fact that it contains a poem, or rather mnemonic verses on Dio- 
medes’ Grammar, a grammar resurrected in the year 780 and brought into 
fashion at the court of Charlemagne (see Keil Gramm. Lat. I, p. xxix). 
They embody the acrostic PAULUS FECI, and were certainly written 
by Paulus Diaconus, the Monte Cassino monk who made the Epitome of 
Festus (see Neff’s Geschichte des Paulus Diaconus, pp. 75-81). Fora 
time it was thought that we had here a specimen of Paulus’ own hand- 
writing; but mistakes of spelling, like optavam for octavam, made us 
sure that we had not. Still the puzzle remained how to accommodate the 
date 780, the year in which Adam edited Diomedes, and dedicated his 
edition to the Emperor, with 779, the supposed date of the MS which 
contains these verses, and how to explain the fact that they were written 
before Paulus came to Charlemagne’s court in 782. Now that Dr. Loew 
has shown us that 779 is a wrong dating and that the MS may have been 
written at any time between 779 and 787, the difficulty disappears. 


W. M. Linpsay 
St. ANDREws, SCOTLAND 


The Attica of Pausanias. By MitoHetLt CarroLu. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1907. 8vo, pp. iv-+ 293. $1.65. 


In this volume Professor Carroll publishes in separate form “for the 
first time in England or America .... the portion of ‘Descriptio 
Graeciae’ treating of Athens.” The text adopted is that of the Hitzig- 
Blaimner edition, and for the introduction, notes, and excursuses the 


1 Even of one so important as Servius’ Commentary on Donatus, according to Keil. 
But the other MS, the ‘codex Meermannianus,” which he sought in vain (G. L. IV, 
p. xlii), is in the Bodleian Library (Meerm. 46; of the ninth century). 
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author acknowledges his indebtedness to the edition named and to that 
of Frazer. But he has worked through his material with care and has 
his own convictions to express. 

The introduction discusses the scope, character, and date of Pausa- 
nias’ work, together with his life, aim and method, style, and originality, 
and is supplied with a detailed topographical outline. The text and 
commentary are followed by an appendix containing discussions of manu- 
scripts and editions, and a bibliography, while the moot points of Athe- 
nian topography are considered with some fulness in twelve excursuses 
on the harbors and fortifications, the agora, Enneacrunus, the Theseum, 
the Olympieum, the theater, the Acropolis, the Propylaea, the temple of 
Athena Nike, the Parthenon, the Erechtheum, and the Old Athena Temple. 
Introduction, appendix, and excursuses take about a third of the book. 

The views accepted by Dr. Carroll include the location of Phalerum 
on the slope of Munychia and the rejection of the third long wall, the 
placing of Enneacrunus near the Pnyx, the identification of the“ Theseum” 
with the Hephaesteum, the apparent acceptance of Dérpfeld’s theory as 
to the unfinished state of the Erechtheum, but the rejection of the late 
continuance of the Old Athena Temple. To some of these views—as to 
any that he could have expressed — the author will find plenty of oppo- 
nents; the partisans of the theory mentioned for Phalerum and the long 
walls seem especially far from having proved their point. In accepting 
Dorpfeld’s location of Enneacrunus Mr. Carroll unfortunately follows 
him in the violent rendering of Thucydides’ zpés vorov padwora Terpap- 
pevov, Which places the sites mentioned by the historian, introducing the 
doubtful Pythium and the more shadowy Olympieum, west and north of 
the Acropolis (cf. Class. Rev. XVI [1902], 158 f.), though Mr. Carroll 
would save the case by keeping the Dionysium in Limnis near the Dio- 
nysiac theater. But apparently no unanimity is yet possible on these 
points. The date accepted for the Nike temple (after the Propylaea) is 
also open to question— witness the peculiar construction of the southwest 
wing of the Propylaea (p. 272). So, too, are the location of the precinct 
of Aglaurus and the naos-heroum argument against the “Theseum.” 

The necessary brevity of the work has often made the author seem to 
have been incomplete in statement and more dogmatic than he probably 
would wish. The great structures not treated by Pausanias, the Colon- 
nade of Eumenes, the Odeum of Herodes Atticus, and the like, must per- 
haps pass with bare mention— though the student should know them — 
but the view of Curtius that St. Paul was not taken to the hill of Areo- 
pagus (p. 142) might at least have been faced with the statement and note 
of Gardner (Ane. Ath., p. 505). The mention of “actual remains of a 
building known as the Chalkotheke” (p. 123) is a bit positive, and one 
would be glad to be sure what was “the customary form for Leschae” 
(p. 84). 
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In handling such a mass of material errors were unavoidable. A few 
slips may be noted. The cutting in the rock for the base of the “ Athena 
Promachus” is not “thirty feet from the Propylaea” (p. 139) but more 
than as many meters. That “the eastern wall [of the Acropolis] seems 
to have been entirely rebuilt on the old foundations in the Middle Ages” 
(p. 141) is doubtful. The modern marble quarries, not the ancient, are 
visible from Athens (p. 163). Northwest and southeast should of course 
be read (p. 229, second line from bottom) for northeast and southwest, 
and Stevens for “Stevenson” (pp. 227 and 282), for the architect who 
discovered so cleverly the windows in the east front of the Erechtheum. 

The commentary is almost wholly archaeological and is as full as 
space permits. One note (p. 40) amounts to a publication of news and 
deserves quotation: “Dr. Dorpfeld writes me under date of January 19, 
1908, that the excavations of the Greeks on the east slope of the Theseum 
hill have laid bare a building with an apse, possibly the Royal Colon- 
nade. The building formerly identified by Dérpfeld (A. M. XXI. 102 ff.; 
XXII. 225 ff.) as the Royal Colonnade he now thinks did not belong to 
the market, but was the last building before the ‘Ceramicus’ of 
Pausanias.” 

The brevity of this book and the complexity of the subject demand 
that the teacher shall supplement it with an abundance of illustrative 
material, only a little of which is furnished in the volume. Indeed the 
comparative unimportance of the topography of Megara and of Attica 
outside of Athens might have made it seem justifiable to omit these 
entirely, together with Pausanias’ tedious excursuses, and to add more 
copious illustration —even if this be heterodox. But the publication was 
worth making and Dr. Carroll has written a useful book. 


CuarLes Heatp WELLER 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Der neue Menander. Bemerkungen zur Rekonstruktion der 
Stacke nebst dem Text in der Seitenverteilung der Hand- 
schrift von CarL Rosert. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung, 1908. Pp. 145. M. 4.50. 


Szenen aus Menanders Komoedien. Deutsch von CarL RoBERT. 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1908. Pp. 130. 


The new inspection of the papyrus by Korte (Berichte aber d. Verh. 
d. siichsischen Gesellschaft d. Wissensch. zu Leipzig LX [1908] 87-141) 
and Korte’s account of the two new fragments discovered by Zucker 
(ibid, 145-75), in which are included vss. 71-118 of the Tepixepomevn in 
a better text, show how mistaken was the attempt to reconstruct the 
pagination of the Cairo MS, and how ambitious Robert’s disentangling 
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of the plots of the newly discovered plays. The edition of the text, to 
realize the editor’s theory (pp. 22-28), exhibits many pages that are 
blank save for the scene-headings, which Robert supplies in accordance 
with his theory of the action of the plays. The theory of pagination is 
demolished by Kérte’s two reports (loc. cit. 89 ff., 92, 93, 114, 131, 132, 
133, 134, 159, and especially 174 ff.). 

The reconstruction of the plots (pp. 1-21) is the product of a vivid 
imagination that often refuses to be controlled by facts in the text or in 
available subsidiary sources. We seek in vain for evidence of a wise 
conservatism, of a rational discrimination between fact and fancy, obvious 
truth and dubious hypothesis. In the Sayuia Tryphe is said to be the 
wife of Nikeratos, Laches is said to be a parasite: but is there any like- 
lihood that such a name as Tryphe, properly belonging to a meretria or 
at best to a slave (cf. Aelian Epist. rust. 11, 12; Anth. Pal. v. 154, 185, vii. 
222: Tpvdépa), would be applied to the wife of a free citizen? and where 
in extant Greek or Roman comedy is a parasite ever dubbed Laches? 
On the contrary how often it appears as the name of a free citizen (e. g., 
Arist. Vesp. 240, Lys. 303; Terence Hecyra, passim)! The decisive 
question in the Ilepixerpoévy, we are told, is: where did Glykera go when 
she left Polemon? This question Robert answers by considering the 
action: in 145 ff. (342 ff.), he says, a band of drunken revelers come to 
the house from which Glykera is taken; but all that we find, on referring 
to the text, is that the speaker (whose position on the stage is not dis- 
coverable) says a company of drunken revelers zpocépyera, which can 
only mean “comes toward” the speaker without reference to any house 
at all; but on this Robert begins to build a theory that it is a house of 
ill repute from which Glykera is taken. Not even the phrase 76 dvoruxés 
oikidov rovro in 273 (470) supports this theory (which may be true without 
any evidence to support it!), for it depends on the speaker and his mood 
whether a dvorvyés oixidiov is a brothel or a marble palace; in this case the 
speaker is Polemon’s slave, and his master’s interests may have blurred 
his vision. Such criticism may seem captious, but when we are dealing 
with fragments, and fragments that have not been thoroughly edited, a 
non intellegitur is more helpful to other scholars than an unsupported 
conjecture. Our author is not altogether culpable if he finds confirmation 
of a theory (p. 15) in a solitary “C d. i. [CQ|C[tas]” in the margin at 250 
(447), although Korte has since reported (loc. cit. 105): “der Schluss der 
Szene ist durch einen Schnérkel am linken Rande angedeutet, der allen- 
falls O mit Abkirzungsstrich, aber nicht C sein kénnte;....” We 
might forgive the editor for creating a Thraso out of an embryonic ... cw 
in 283 (480) where Korte (loc. cit. 109) has found an O or Q before the 
...@w, or even for making Philinos and Sosias the speakers in 257 ff 
(454 ff.), since he did not know of the TTO in the margin at 256 (453) - 
(Korte loc. cit. 105 ff.). But it is harder to forgive the ascription of 145 ff 
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(342 ff.) to Philinos when xexryuevny 146 (348) and 6 rpddipos 149 (345) 
point clearly to a slave as the speaker, and that slave apparently Daos. 

Attempts to fill the larger gaps in the lines of the fragments seldom 
serve any more valuable purpose than to indicate an editor’s understand- 
ing of the action. Robert’s déka réavra in the mutilated passage, Iepi- 
xeponevy 166 ff. (363 ff.), receives no confirmation from Korte’s readings. 
There is, on the whole, more profitable work to be found in using what 
we have than in stopping gaps, however ingeniously, with phrases that 
simply represent presuppositions as to the plot of the play. 

It is inevitable, however, that this fragmentary literature should tempt 
the imagination, and here and there the editor’s intuition may have led 
him to the right issue. In matters archaeological Robert is an acknowl- 
edged authority, and we look forward with interest to the elaboration of 
his discovery that three plays of the Cairo papyrus are illustrated in three 
scenes from a frieze of the Casa del centennaio (“Mon. d. Inst. XI, tav. 
XXX-xxxii”’). 

The translation is of interest to scholars only in so far as it serves to 
interpret the text. The text, however, represents the editor’s later views, 
and in many respects deviates from the interpretation offered in the 
translation. These'deviations are noted on the last page of the edition 
of the text. 


Henry W. Presocorr 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Catulli Veronensis Liber. Erklaert von GusTAvV FRIEDRICH. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1908. Pp. 560. M. 12. 


This latest addition to Teubner’s Sammlung wissenschaftlicher 
Kommentare contains a text of Catullus as well as a commentary 
upon it. No apparatus criticus is appended, but many readings are 
discussed critically in the notes. The principles on which the editor 
has constituted the text are set forth in a brief preface. He believes, 
with K. P. Schulze, that O and G are both direct copies of the lost 
Veronensis, and preserve the best tradition of the text; but the correc- 
tions of G (g), and the remaining MSS, go back to a third (lost) copy of 
Veronensis, and yet a fourth is represented by Datanus. The Venice 
MS published in facsimile by Costantino Nigra is, however, according to 
Friedrich, of no such marked value as Schulze attributed to it, being, 
indeed, no better than the common ruck of MSS other than OGD. But 
even so it is better, declares the editor, than the codex Romanus of Pro- 
fessor Hale, which furnishes not a thing for the constitution of the text. 
He even challenges Professor Hale to produce a single passage of Catul- 
lus bettered einwandsfrei by the aid of codex R. It may be remarked 
in passing that it appears to be a somewhat curious critical standpoint 
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that the editor thus occupies, and might well awaken some preliminary 
distrust of the soundness of his critical sense. This may be said without 
any attempt to adjudicate upon the question of the precise character of 
R. For, according to the pronunciamento of Herr Friedrich, even the 
discovery of the lost Veronensis itself would probably be an event of no 
real importance, as all the readings of V are very possibly included in 
one or another of its extant descendants, or may be inferred from their 
readings. Does Herr Friedrich really think it just as convincing to 
determine the proper text of an author by his own cerebration working 
upon little evidence, as to determine it by the consideration of much, 
and immediately pertinent, evidence? It may further be remarked that 
Friedrich apparently professes to base his judgment of the extremely low 
value of R upon his own examination of that codex in Rome. Yet he 
does not distinguish in, for example, one important case (49. 7) between 
the first hand of R and a much later interlinear correction. Does Herr 
Friedrich really think that it makes no difference in the judgment of a 
MS reading whether it is part of the main text or a correction introduced, 
it may be, a century later? But here, and elsewhere, despite his professed 
basis of personal examination, he may be merely copying readings from 
the edition of Professor Ellis in the Oxford series. 

The editor’s style has a breeziness and vigor, as well as a quality of 
clarity, that makes it good reading. But his treatment of critical prob- 
lems is too often characterized by unsafe methods. One example out of 
many may suffice. In 47. 2 he would emend the MSS scabies famesque 
mundi to read scabies famesque saecli, on the ground that Catullus 
could not have used mundus in this sense, Horace being probably the 
very first to do that (in Sat. i. 3.112). This is a sufficiently striking 
petitio principti! The paleographical defense for his emendation by 
Herr Friedrich is of course that mundi was an interlinear gloss upon 
saecli, which it later displaced. This is a form of explanation of paleo- 
graphical difficulties which the editor especially affects. He brings it in 
even on the most innocent occasions, as, for example, in 61. 186, where 
unis might have been most simply and satisfactorily explained as a mere 
error of the eye for wiris. The trouble with Herr Friedrich’s remedy is 
that, like many other medicines, it needs to be used with caution and 
self-command. It is a form of explanation that may otherwise explain 
too much. It may be used to afford a purely fictitious support to the 
wildest and most unnecessary of conjectures. 

The liveliness of Herr Friedrich’s imagination and the facility of his 
pen lead him not infrequently into an exuberance of idea and of verbiage 
that appear somewhat removed from the staid dignity of a “wissenschaft- 
licher Kommentar,” though they add to the agreeableness of his style— 
but at the expense sometimes of a carefully reasoned conclusion. One 
trait in the book deserves Unqualified condemnation—the pornic taste 
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that expresses itself on certain occasions in dash and innuendo, It is 
far more disgusting than anything in Catullus himself. 

On the whole, the book, though rather too disdainfully self-confident 
in manner, and inferior in real solidity of grounding to some other 
treatises of the series in which it is issued, will have to be taken seriously 
into consideration by future editors of Catullus. 

KE. T. M. 


Q. Horati Flacci Carmina. Recensuit Fripericus VOLLMER. 
Editio Maior. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1907. Pp. viii+ 
390. M. 2. 


Briefly in the preface of this book and at greater length in an article 
in Philologus, Supplementband X, pp. 261-322, “Die Uberlieferungs- 
geschichte des Horaz,” Professor Vollmer has stated the principles 
upon which he has based his edition. His theory is expounded in a clear 
and interesting way, and in innumerable details shows erudition and 
long and careful thought. The results of the whole investigation, how- 
ever, are disappointing. Many important conclusions are based on 
hypotheses which are not adequately supported by the evidence, and 
while it is patent that the classification of the MSS given by Keller and 
Holder is open to serious criticism, it is doubtful whether Vollmer has 
proved himself a safer guide. 

Instead of the threefold classification of Keller and Holder, Vollmer 
sets up a twofold classification. According to him all the MSS of Horace 
are derived from one or the other of two copies made in the eighth century 
from the text which Mavortius emended in the sixth century; Mavortius’ 
text was derived from Porphyrio’s edition, which in its turn went back 
to an edition by the grammarian Probus of the first century. 

The weakness of this stemma is obvious. Vollmer has wholly failed 
to establish any connection between Porphyrio and Probus. Moreover, 
he has not proved that Probus made an edition of Horace. There are 
no traces of such an edition, nor does Probus’ name even appear in the 
scholia of Horace. But the most surprising feature of the whole stemma 
is the assumption that all the MSS are derived from copies of the very 
MS which Mavortius emended and which, Vollmer thinks, survived till 
the eighth century. It is true that the period from the sixth to the eighth 
century showed a vastly diminished interest in the copying of MSS, but 
it is not safe to assume from the absence of direct testimony that Horace 
was wholly neglected and that his works were neither read nor copied. 

The two copies of the MS of Mavortius from which all our codices 
are derived showed differences, according to our editor, along these lines: 
the order of the poems, the errors of the scribes, and finally the scholia 
and glosses. In determining whether a given MS belongs to his class 
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I or class II Vollmer has examined it from these three points of view. 
In class I he includes A BC ED; in II, Bland. RFA1é-z. Buton 
examination this apparently clean-cut classification shows complications. 
R, for example, agrees sometimes with class I and sometimes with class 
II. Not even Vollmer himself follows this classification to its logical 
conclusions, for while he does not concede any independent value to 
Bland., he adopts in Serm. 1. 6. 126 the reading campum lusumque 
trigonem for which it is the sole authority. The assertion of the editor’s 
opinion that the apparent independence of Bland. is due solely to the 
accident that this part of the Satires is missing in A B and C, and that 
if they had contained the passage they would undoubtedly have shown 
the same reading, will convince no one. 

Professor Vollmer does not claim finality for his work. He recognizes 
the complexity of the question, and one of his principal aims is to arouse 
interest in a subject which too many have regarded as practically settled. 
In this he will undoubtedly be successful, and on account of the stimulus 
given to the study of the whole problem, as well as for the soundness of 
judgment shown in the discussion of many individual passages, his 


edition is of importance. 
G. J. Latina 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Aristotelis de Animalibus Historia. Textum recognovit LEONAR- 
pus DittMEyER. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1907. Pp. 467. 
M. 6. 


Aristotle’s History of Animals, for its time one of the most signifi- 
cant of his works, now possesses only the historic interest that attaches 
to the early stages in the science of descriptive anatomy and physiology. 

Dittmeyer’s work marks a distinct advance upon the last published 
edition of this treatise, the important one of Aubert and Wimmer in 1868, 
as well as upon the earlier standard edition of Bekker. He has made an 
independent and most careful collation of the manuscripts, with results 
notable in not a few doubtful passages. 

The preface gives a clear and full statement of the value and relations 
of the manuscripts, as well as of the various translations and editions of 
the work. Dittmeyer agrees with previous scholars in regarding the 
tenth book as spurious. The seventh and ninth books, with the last ten 
chapters of the eighth, which had been called in question by Aubert and 
Wimmer, are also rejected, upon convincing grounds. 

The text is a painstaking and, on the whole, a conservative one, though 
occasionally an ill-considered departure from the manuscript readings is 
found, as for instance the emendation of dv@pwios to yivvos, A 1, 488 a 27, 
which seems to rest upon a misconception of the force of def which here 
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no doubt means “throughout life,” not “in all instances.” The context 
readily shows that Aristotle is not giving examples of the too obvious 
distinction between wild and tame animals. 

The addition of rerpaoda, A 5, 490 a 10, seems questionable. In the 
passage cited by Dittmeyer as confirming the emendation, the bat is 
looked upon as anomalous. Birds are spoken of as regularly two-footed, 
De Part. An. B 16, 659 b 7; A 12,693 65, and elsewhere. In the present 
work they are repeatedly distinguished from, and contrasted with, rerpd- 
moda, “four-footed animals.” 

Lack of continuity with the main thread of the narrative seems hardly 
adequate ground for rejecting such passages as B 15, 506 a 26 to 31 and 
B 17, 508 b 4 to 8, in a treatise which is, as Dittmeyer himself points out, 
Preface xxv, preliminary notes for a finished work. 

Not a few convincing emendations are found, as, for example, 
doxapidwy A 1, 487 b 5 for doridwv of the best manuscripts. Bekker with 
some manuscript authority had read éuzidwv. The emendation of etxo: or 
evixor A 8, 491 b 14, to ednbixor seems particularly felicitous. 

But one misprint has been noted, A 7 491 b 2, dodxpw for dodpxw. 

Ciara MILLERD 

Iowa COLLEGE 

Grinnell, Iowa 


Carl Otfried Miller: Lebensbild in Briefen an seine Eltern mit 
dem Tagebuch seiner italienisch-griechischen Reise. Heraus- 
gegeben von OTto uND Etse Kern. Berlin: Weidmann, 
1908. Pp. xvi+399. 


Most readers of Classical Philology are familiar with the important 
contributions made by Car] Otfried Miller to the cause of classical studies. 
His publications during the third and fourth decades of the nineteenth 
century include at least two works that have been deservedly lauded as 
bahnbrechend, and many others that would have severally given him an 
enviable reputation. Recognition followed closely upon his achieve- 
ments. At the age of thirty-two he could write, on the occasion of the 
translation of his Dorier into English: dieser Europdische Ruhm kommt 
zu frih, und man sollte mit dem Ubersetzen auf reifere Werke von mir 
warten. The Hanoverian government was not slower in honoring him 
than was the world of scholarship, and conferred upon him even the 
titular distinction so deeply, so incomprehensibly, dear to very many Ger- 
man savants. Furthermore, he was fortunate enough to be blessed with 
a few students of real brilliancy, Ernst Curtius, for example, and was 
able to perpetuate his ideals through that most satisfactory of all chan- 
nels, a school. With reference to his public career there seems nothing to 
regret, save that it was terminated by such an untimely death. 
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In the volume before us, however, we have not the eminent Philolog 
and Archaeolog, accredited with a certain “Géttinger Hofratston,” 
but a dutiful and loving son, an ardent lover, an appreciative husband, 
and anxious father. The letters are all addressed to the parsonage 
at Ohlau, and with the Tagebuch der griechischen Reise cover the years 
from 1811 to his death (1840), except for one lamentable lacuna: there 
are no letters for the very period about which we should have most liked 
to learn, the student days (1816-17) at Berlin, where August Boeckh 
and other quickening influences came to him as a veritable “ Befreiwng 
von der jammerlichen Breslauer Philologie.” From the nature of the 
correspondence we have no right to expect any new light either on the spirit 
of his research or on his methods of work: these were well known before. 
We do get, however, some suggestive echoes from the strife about akade- 
mische Fretheit, for which, naturally, Miller stands very earnestly, if not 
always very militantly. Of the man, the letters give us a complete pic- 
ture, perhaps too complete. I do not mean that he appears as anything 
save lovable throughout these many pages; but one simply feels that 
the reader is being honored with an intimacy he cannot possibly deserve. 
The letters, for instance, narrating the course of his lofty love for Pauline 
Hugo, who became the dearest and best even of German wives, assuredly 
ought to have been omitted. She herself destroyed practically all of his 
writings addressed to her. 

I enjoyed the volume; but I am by no means sure that with its limita- 
tions it will serve any purpose justifying its length. A life, with selec- 
tions from all his correspondence, giving all sides of his personality, 
could have been written in half the number of pages. Howbeit, the 
edition is a tribute of pietas, and criticism of such a work is always 
ungracious. In any event, the reader who continues to the end will feel 
that he has been associating with a rare spirit, worthy alike of the gentle 
provincial parents and of the great culture to which he devoted himself 
so zealously and so fruitfully. There is superb, if melancholy, inspira- 
tion in the final pages, which record his last painstaking work and leave 
us the thought that the brilliant scholar, in the very finest period of his 


activity, gave his life for the cause he loved. 


F. B. R. Hettems 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Die meteorologischen Theorien des griechischen Altertums. Von 
Otto GILBERT. Von der Koniglich-Bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften mit dem Zographospreise gekrént. 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1907. Pp. vi+746. M. 20. 


Dr. Gilbert begins his discussion with an introduction (pp. 1-16) 
dealing with the term ra peréwpa. His conclusion may best be stated in 
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his own words (p. 14): “So gestaltet sich die Meteorologie in Wirklich- 
keit zu einer Geschichte der Elemente: sie ist die Darstellung der 1d6y, 
der Leiden und Betaétigungen der vier elementaren Grundstoffe.” He 
then divides his treatise into two parts, the first general, treating of the 
doctrine of the elements, the second special, dealing with the science of 
meteorology and its several parts. 

In the first (general) part Dr. Gilbert sketches the history of the ele- 
ments, beginning with the popular conceptions embodied in Homer, and 
following the course of historical development through Epicurus and the 
Stoics. The part closes with a consideration of elementary changes 
(Stoffwandel). In the second (special) part the matter is grouped under 
the following captions: I. Der Erdkérper; II. Das Erdelement; III. Das 
Wasser; IV. Die tellurischen Ausscheidungen; V, Atmosphére und 
atmosphirische Niederschlige; VI. Windgenese; VII. Windsysteme; 
VIII. Atmospharische Spiegelungen; IX. Das atmosphérische Feuer; 
X. Das atherische Feuer. Schluss: Elemente und Gottheit. There is 
added an excellent index of thirty-five pages. 

In a book of such scope one who is engaged in work in the same field 
will inevitably find much to criticize. He is fortunate if, as is the case 
with Dr. Gilbert’s book, he finds more to praise because the author has 
shed light on problems which sorely needed illumination. The space 
which could be spared in this journal for purposes of a review will suffice 
neither for special mention of the large number of questions to which our 
author has made a distinct contribution, nor for a detailed criticism of 
those parts of his work which seem to the reviewer to be clearly or prob- 
ably erroneous. I shall therefore confine myself to a brief reference to | 
certain matters of more general bearing and interest. 

Dr. Gilbert acknowledges his fundamental indebtedness to Zeller’s 
great history of Greek philosophy. In a large and important sense this 
must be true of every student of the subject; but it seems fair to demand 
of everyone who undertakes to handle anew the great mass of materials 
of Greek philosophy that he shall at least consider independently the 
basic presuppositions of even so monumental a work as Zeller’s. If he 
does so and deliberately assents to the conclusions of his predecessor, he 
has done his duty. His critic can at worst dissent and note the grounds 
for his dissent. But in numerous fundamental questions Dr. Gilbert 
either appears not to have raised the necessary preliminary question, or, 
when he actually emphasizes a new factor, seems not to have perceived 
its bearings. Thus he apparently accepts without question the distinc- 
tion between “dynamic” and “mechanical” systems, although he is 
thereby led (probably unconsciously) to interpret the same phrase or set 
of phrases in contrary senses when applied to different philosophers. 
On the other hand, he repeatedly refers in a general way to the funda- 
mental significance of dvavpiacis for ancient physical theories, but 
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singularly neglects to employ the conception when he proceeds to the 
consideration of special problems. Thus it would not be unfair to regard 
his book as a companion volume to Zeller’s history, supplementing and 
correcting it in details, but containing little or nothing new that is of 
fundamental importance. This is the more to be regretted because Dr. 
Gilbert displays a knowledge of the sources rarely met with. His book 
will certainly supply other scholars with data on which to work and the 
conservative temper of our author will render his guidance relatively safe 
if not as stimulating as it otherwise might have been. 

The typography is fairly correct, as one might expect from the pub- 
lisher; though I have noted some hundreds of errors, few of which will 
disturb the reader. 

W. A, Here 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Geschichte der Autobiographie. By Grore Miscou. Ester Band. 
Das Altertum. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1907. Pp. 
vii+472. M. 8. 


This is the first volume of a formidable History of Autobiography. 
The second volume is to carry the theme into the seventeenth century; 
the third, to the present day. 

Persénlichkeitsbewusstsein is a gift of Greece to European culture. 
The interest of the individual Hellene in himself, in his many-sided rela- 
tions to the world of men and gods and things, is a distinctive trait in 
all his varied literary forms; and yet, strange to say, he neglected almost 
entirely, until comparatively late, the most suitable medium for its fullest 
expression, formal autobiography. This, the author thinks, is no acci- 
dent. It is due to a limitation of the Greek genius. In his striving for 
perfection the plastic Greek emphasized the importance of the ideal type 
rather than the significance of the struggle with imperfection which leads 
to the full and complete man. Hence, the absence of journaux de la 
vie intime in classical antiquity. 

The nearest approach to formal autobiography in what the author 
calls the Hellenic and Attic periods of literature is found in the oratorical 
apologia pro vita sua exemplified in Demosthenes’ On the Crown and 
better still in Isocrates’ Hachange of Properties. In these the purpose 
is not so much that of self-portraiture as of self-justification through a 
“monument more enduring than bronze.” 

In fact autobiography was hampered more or less throughout anti- 
quity by this rhetorical form, and never attained the dignity of other 
literature. The motive was “enkomiastisch nicht historisch,” and the 
result suffered in truthfulness because when a man writes about himself, 
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as Cicero complains, modesty prevents him from giving due emphasis to 
his virtues and vanity, from being frank about his faults. 

A new impulse was given to self-analysis in the Hellenistic period. 
The solidarity of the city-state was broken up and with the consequent 
relaxing of the ties that bound the individual to the political organism, 
his interest turned more and more upon himself. This was accentuated 
by philosophy. The stoic faith carried Socrates’ interpretation of yyw 
ceavrov to its logical conclusion by insisting that freedom of the soul 
comes only through a knowledge of its powers and limitations, and that 
only through self-examination could a man attain to the divine. The 
characteristic product of these influences is the book of meditations 
which Marcus Aurelius addressed to himself. 

But we do not yet have autobiography in the proper sense. The 
motive of self-justification and the desire for good fame remain too strong. 
It is only with the Christian glorification of the divine through the 
abasement of the human, the confession of weakness as a means of grace, 
that self-biography assumes a frank attitude toward human experience. 
“Tf I needs must glory,” said Saint Paul, “I will glory in the things 
which concern mine infirmities.” This new religious ideal entering the 
ancient world inspired a great number of mystic meditations of which 
the most significant and typical are the lyrics of Gregory Nazianzen and 
the Confessions of Saint Augustine. 

This will indicate in outline the attempt of the author to unify his 
material. The book deals also with examples of self-portrayal and self- 
expression not of a formal autobiographical character, but is by no means 
an exhaustive treatment of the subject. The discussion of individual 
authors is clear and readable, but a superabundance of ponderous psycho- 
logical and philosophical generalization produces an effect, as a French 
reviewer feelingly remarks, terriblement germanique. 

Grorce Nor.in 

University oF CoLORADO 


Anthropology and the Classics. Six Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford by ArtHurR J. Evans, ANDREW 
Lana, GILBERT Murray, F. B. Jevons, J. L. Myres, and 
W. Warve Fow.er. Edited by R. R. Marerr. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1908. Pp. 191. $2.00. 


Six experts would be needed to review critically this volume of 
lectures by six masters. Mr. Arthur Evans prefaces his forthcoming 
book Scripta Minoa by discoursing with great wealth of illustration on 
“the European diffusion of pictography and its bearings on the origin of 
Script.” He does not go so far as does M. Piette who discerns actual 
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letters in the markings on the pebbles in the Cave of Mas d’ Azil. But 
the vast array of facts which he marshals prepares us to accept his thesis 
that the Minoans had already crossed the line which divides pictorial 
symbolism from syllabary and alphabet. We have moved far indeed 
from the Wolfian interpretation of ojpara Avypa. 

Mr. Andrew Lang finding little anthropology and less “Beastly 
Devices of Ye Heathen” in the pure and serene poetry of Homer, gives 
us what is better—a lucid restatement of the main argument of his recent 
book Homer and His Age. Homer presents a consistent picture of a 
sub-Minoan civilization that no archaizing poet or committee of poets 
could have achieved, even if primitive poets archaized—which they 
didn’t. His essential unity is sufficiently demonstrated by the typical 
truth of his description of loose early feudalism under a Charlemagne— 
Agamemnon overlord. His disdainful reticences cannot be explained as 
the result of expurgation. Why was not Hesiod expurgated? One or 
two seals found in Crete and depicted on p. 57 free us from the grotesque 
fancy of naked Minoan warriors, and prove, Mr, Lang thinks, that cuirass, 
zoster, and mitré were known before Homer. 

Mr. Gilbert Murray finds no lack of anthropological material in “The 
Greek Epic Literature outside Homer.” Homer, he repeats in answer to 
Mr. Lang and in confirmation of his own Rise of the Greek Epic, Homer 
was expurgated because the Iliad and the Odyssey “were selected at 
some early time for public recitation at the solemn four-yearly meeting 
of all Ionians and afterward of all Athenians. But if the “intellect of 
Greece focused” upon Homer purified the epics of all allusion to sin 
against nature, for example, how, we ask, did it come to tolerate the 
recitation of the Myrmidons of Aeschylus in the fierce light that beat 
upon the Attic stage? After these prelimimaries Mr. Murray becomes 
severely anthropological, and shows that Dionysus was a Dukduk or 
Egbo or Mumbo-jumbo, that the divine king is the Medicine king, that 
Geos originally meant magic or medicine, that Zeus is the thunderstone 
which Gaia gives to Kronos to swallow in his stead, and that “all through 
this pre-Hellenic realm of saga and half-history we find ourselves in 
contact with these god-kings or medicine-chiefs.” 

In his lecture on “Graeco-Italian Magic” Mr. Jevons ably resumes 
recent literature on incantations, spells, defixiones, mala carmina, and 
the like. 

In “Herodotus and Anthropology” Mr. Myres deals not with the 
stores of anthropological data collected by the father of history, but with 
the philosophical and anthropological preconceptions which their collec- 
tion and form of statement imply. “If Herodotus was not in advance of 
his age, then his age was abreast of Herodotus.” This isthe line of inquiry 
pursued by Diimmler in his Prolegomena zu Platon’s Staat, to whom 
Mr. Myres does not refer, and more recently by Nestle in a “Programm” 
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on Herodotus’ “Verhaltniss zur Philosophie und Sophistik.” Mr. Myres 
finds already a standard scheme of archaeology in Hesiod’s ages of 
gold, silver, and bronze, and he reads startling anticipations of evolu- 
tion into the well-known fragments of Anaximander and Archelaus. He 
sometimes, as is inevitable in a quest of this kind, finds too much, as 
when he translates yéveous €€ d\AyAwv (in Archelaus) by “interbreeding,” 
or when he contrasts Herodotus’ four criteria, community of descent, 
language, religion, and customs, with the “less-advanced method of 
inquiry” pursued in Aeschylus Supplices 287, 288. But as a whole he 
illustrates in most instructive fashion from Herodotus himself, from the 
Hippocratean writings, from the drama, and from the fragments of fifth- 
century literature generally the spirit of rationalistic anthropological 
curiosity in which the “histories” were composed. 

An interesting and scholarly study of Lustratio by Mr. W. W. Fowler 
concludes a volume which no student of the life and thought of antiquity 


can afford to leave unread. 
Pavut SHoREY 


Adonis, Attis, Osiris: Studies in the History of Oriental Religion. 
By J. G. Frazer. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1907. 
2ded. Pp. xix+452. 


Only a year’s interval falls between the first and second editions of 
this book in which Dr. Frazer gives us the first instalment of the third 
edition of The Golden Bough. Although the studies here contained are 
in a sense expansions of the corresponding sections in the earlier work, 
the greater part of the matter is new, and in the second edition of this 
instalment there have been added a chapter on “Sacred Men and Women,” 
a new section on “Influence of Mother-kin on Religion,” and three new 
appendices: “ Moloch the King,” “The Widowed Flamen,” and Some Cus- 
toms of the Pelew Islanders.” In discussing the worship of Adonis, 
Attis, and Osiris much more attention has been given than before to the 
physical environment in which these worships originated and to the effect 
of that environment on them. To say that this book is interesting to 
every student of religion would be a weak expression; while the volume 
contains much that is not new or unknown, and although few readers 
will be able to go the whole way with the author along the uncertain 
roads of mother-right and early kingship, or accept many of his conclu- 
sions, none the less the value of this store of learning is not seriously 
lessened by these facts, and the present reviewer cannot refrain from 
expressing his admiration for the varied knowledge, the capacity for 
unremitting and fruitful toil, and the ability to present his views in lucid 
and alluring form which the author of The Golden Bough and Pausanias 
exhibits. 
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Of the three gods treated Adonis receives almost half the volume. 
After chapters on the sacred myth and the cult at its two great centers, 
Biblos and Paphos, Frazer passes on to consider instances in which a 
god, or a king or priest in character of the god, was burned: the gods 
chosen are Melcarth (and Hercules), the divinities of Tarsus and of 
Ibreez and Boghaz-keni in Cappadocia; the best known of the mortal 
examples are Sardanapalus—or, to be historically correct, Shamashshu- 
mukin, the brother of Sardanapalus, and Shinsharishkun the last king 
of Assyria— and Croesus, who, according to the older and truer tradition, 
attempted to burn himself, each seeking through fire to purge away his 
mortal and to set free his immortal parts, as one of divine descent, regard- 
ing death by burning his appropriate end. This leads to an interesting 
chapter dealing with the influence of volcanic phenomena, earthquakes, 
mephitic vapors, and hot springs on the religions of Asia Minor. After 
this somewhat long excursus we return to Adonis, whom Frazer holds 
was originally a spirit of wild fruits, grass, and grain, later with the 
advance of civilization elevated to acorn spirit, whose death in the mill 
was mourned at his festival. His original character was shown in the 
magic “gardens” which still survive in Sicily and Sardinia, where, as in 
many parts of Europe, St. John at midsummer seems to have replaced 
the earlier god, even as his spring festival may have been the pagan 
stock on which the Christian Easter was grafted. 

Hepding’s valuable study of Attis inevitably suggests a comparison 
between his treatment and the shorter discussion by Frazer; but as a 
matter of fact the two were composed with different ends in view. Hep- 
ding gives us the sources, which he then proceeds to criticize and inter- 
pret, confining himself strictly to Attis and the Great Mother; Frazer, 
in accordance with his general plan, gives references only to his sources, 
but after considering the myth, ritual, and nature of Attis, as well as 
devoting a short chapter to the priests, who as human representatives of 
the god may have been originally slain at his festival each year, passes 
on to consider the character of the hanged god Marsyas, whom he regards 
as a probable double of Attis, and whose death calls to mind the hanging 
of Odin; this leads him further to a discussion of the use of victims’ skins 
to secure resurrection and fertility. The two closing chapters of this 
part are given to a brief treatment of the worship of Cybele, Attis, and 
Mithras in the West, to the borrowing from them of festival days by 
Christianity, and to the hero Hyacinth, A single error may here be 
noted: the statement on p. 229 f., based on a passage in Sallust the philoso- 
pher, that the rite of taurobolium for the regeneration of the devotee was 
performed at the vernal equinox is not correct, for of all the datable 
taurobolic inscriptions the puzzling CIL XIII. 501, dated March 24, 239 
A. D. is the only one that coincides with this event. 

Finally, we have an elaborate and interesting treatment of Osiris, 
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which includes not only an exposition of the myth, the festivals, the nature 
of the god and of his consort, Isis, of the indentification of Osiris with the 
sun and moon, of the king of Egypt as the personation of Osiris, but also 
chapters dealing with the official calendar of the Egyptians, the calendar 
of the Egyptian farmer with its rites of irrigation, sowing, and harvest, 
and the doctrine of lunar sympathy. 

In his concluding chapter Frazer points out the similarity of the three 
gods of vegetation with their female consorts, in whose superiority he 
detects an indication of a system of mother-right, especially in Egypt, 
where conservatism preserved into Roman times the habit of marriage 
between sister and brother, a social custom which he sees reflected in the 
mythical marriage of Isis and Osiris. 

This survey can only give an imperfect idea of the rich contents of 
this book, in which material from the widest range is brought together 
for the elucidation of the worship of the three gods considered. However 
much we may dissent in detail—and the reviewer has already intimated 
that he cannot subscribe to many of its doctrines—no one can fail to be 
instructed and stimulated by its pages. 


Cuirrorp H. Moore 
HarvarRD UNIVERSITY 


Athenian Lekythoi. With outline drawing in glaze varnish on 


a white ground. By ArTHuR FarrBanks, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. Vol. VI of the University of Michigan Studies 
(Humanistic series). New York: The Macmillan Co., 1907. 
Pp. 365, 57 text illustrations, 15 plates. $4. 


This book is a careful classification and discussion of Athenian lecythi 
from about 475-430 B. c. There is thus no extended treatment of this 
form of vase in the blackfigured technique nor of its development in the 
latter part of the fifth century B. c., when the use of dull colors prevails 
and more complete polychromatic effects are sought. On the other hand, 
the introduction affords an adequate discussion of the steps from earlier 
times which lead to the technique of outline drawing in glaze, and there 
are in the course of the book many valuable observations upon the 
gradually extended use of dull colors. Thus the way is prepared for a 
further study, which the author has in mind, of later lecythi. 

Four main groups of the vases are recognized, A B C and D, in the 
first three of which there is chronological sequence. Group D is not to 
be distinguished chronologically from group C, but represents various 
differences in style. Under these groups, and side by side with them 
(see the useful table facing the title-page), is a division of the whole 
material into eight classes, and in each class, after the specimens have 
been presented and described, there is a conclusion in summary of the 
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characteristics of the class. In the case of the earliest group A there is 
also a summary conclusion for the group, but in general the group 
characteristics are pointed out as each group is introduced. The division 
into classes does not represent direct chronological sequence, though 
chronological deductions may often be made from the classification; its 
primary purpose is to make possible a study, which would otherwise be 
confined to isolated specimens, of types of vases. In several classes 
minor differences of specimens within the class are recognized by a sub- 
grouping in separate series. At theclose of the book there is a “conclu- 
sion” which treats of the various scenes represented on lecythi, mytho- 
logical, religious, and scenes from every-day life. This feature, and 
several good indices, add greatly to the general usefulness of the work. 

The descriptions of the vases, nearly five hundred in all are careful, 
and clearly written. They are naturallyconcerned largely with technique, 
but there are also many excellent observations on the scenes portrayed, 
with references to the treatment of the subjects on other monuments of 
Greek art (cf. for example, Class III, No. 4a; Class IV, 1, No. 30). The 
plates in the book are good “half-tone” illustrations; the illustrations 
in the text are not always so successful, but as a whole they serve their 
purpose. 

Any extended criticism of this admirable book is impossible in a 
short notice, but it may be said without reservation that Professor Fair- 
banks’ work is indispensable to the student of Greek lecythi and a dis- 
tinct help in the general study of Greek vases. The excellent classical 
scholarship which lies back of it is everywhere apparent, and the book is 
an honor not only to its author, but also to American scholarship. 


J. R. WHEELER 


Grammaticae Romanae Fragmenta. Collegit recensuit Hyeinus 
Funarioui. Volumen prius. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1907. 
Pp. xxx+614. M. 12. 


This is a collection of all extant fragments that have to do with 
grammatical questions, from the earliest period of Roman activity to the 
end of the reign of Augustus. It includes only fragments, and conse- 
quently omits complete, or nearly complete, works such as Varro’s De 
lingua Latina v-x, and Cicero’s Orator, although the definition of 
grammar is broad enough to cover even this latter work. Grammatica 
is used in the Roman sense, as defined by Cic. De orat. 1. 187 (Gudeman, 
Grundriss d. Gesch. d. kl. Phil., p. 6). 

The collection is chronological by authors, or writers, and is intended 
to include all references to grammatical questions, whether in professedly 
grammatical writings, or in other literature where grammatical state- 
ments are made. Thus we find bits from Appius Claudius, Ennius, Cato, 
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and Lucilius, as well as fragments of Aelius, Nigidius Figulus, and 
Varro. Under each fragment the passage where it first occurs is quoted 
in full, then if the same citation is later made by others, reference to the 
full list of such passages is given, also arranged chronologically. Ordi- 
narily reference to modern literature is given only in matters of textual 
criticism, or in questions of genuineness. But preceding each writer is 
alist of editions or dissertations treating of the fragments in question. 
Along with these are given the sources for the life and writings of the 
author. These are, in general, not more full than in Teuffel, often less 
full. But the editor has rightly been at pains to give a particularly full 
list of sources for the minor writers. 

Upon the content of the fragments the editor rarely makes comments. 
It is not his purpose to give his own opinion of the value of the views of 
the Roman grammarians, nor even to refer to modern views of the sub- 
jects treated. Only occasionally does he lapse from this position, and 
then not always happily. The work thus becomes simply a source-book, 
similar to that of Keil for the later period. 

The Prolegomena include two topics. First comes an admirable 
collection of sources on schools and teachers, arranged chronologically 
according to the development of schools and the dates of teachers. Fol- 
lowing this is a well-selected range of sources on public and private 
libraries, but by no means complete. For example, the Bibliotheca 
Templi Divi Augusti (Suet. Tib. 70, Pliny N. H. 34. 48, Aur. Vict. 11. 
14), and the Bibliotheca Domus Tiberianae (Gell. 13. 20. 1, etc.) are not 
mentioned. A fuller and more systematic list of sources is given by 
Teggart in the Library Journal, 1899, but even that is not complete. 

The main body of the book is divided into four periods. “Grammati- 
cae Primordia,” “Grammaticae antevarronianae fragmenta,” “Gram- 
maticae aetatis Varronianae fragmenta,” and “Grammaticae aetatis 
Augusteae fragmenta.” One is impressed by the very multitude of the 
fragments collected, and by the labor the editor has undertaken in gather- 
ing them together (he spent three years at the task). The original work 
here done consists in the treatment of the text, and in the assignment of 
the fragments to specific writers and books. These are tasks of extreme 
difficulty, and in general the editor has been reasonably conservative, 
although few will follow him in the assignment to the various books of 
the prolific Varro. A good critical apparatus follows each fragment. 

Facility in the use of the book is greatly increased by the addition of 
nine Indexes, the chief of which are entitled “Libri” (i. e., those from 
which fragments are given), “Praecepta Grammatica,” “ Res ad Historiam 
Litterarum Pertinentes,” “Verborum Origines Explicationesve,” “Memo- 
rabilia.” 

The book will be used chiefly as a work of reference, to ascertain 
what the republican writers and scholars had to say on the various sub- 
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jects included. For this purpose it would be extremely interesting to 
have all the quaint etymologies grouped together, as also all passages 
dealing with the history of orthography, or of literary criticism. But 
the editor is undoubtedly right in his chronological arrangement by 
writers, for it is very desirable to have a historical view of the develop- 
ment of the feeling for accuracy, which can be traced almost decade by 
decade as one reads the fragments through. Further, it is only by this 
method that the fragments of Varro, or Aelius, or Hyginus could be 
assembled so as to give the reader the proper respect for the activity of 
these writers. 

One can have only feelings of gratitude to the editor for the thorough- 
ness of his work, for fhe accuracy which characterizes his numerous cita- 
tions, and for the freedom from mistakes in press. But even yet we do 
not possess a complete view of Roman activity in grammatical questions, 
and in literary criticism. Here and there through the whole course of 
the literature from Ennius down are pieces of linguistic and literary 
information just as valuable as many of those in the present collection. 
If Funaioli would gather together all such passages, possibly as a supple- 
ment to the Fragmenta, he would add greatly to the service he has 
so excellently rendered. 

R. W. Hussanp 


DartMoutTH COLLEGE 


METANOEQ and METAMEAEI in Greek Literature until 
100 A. D., Including Discussion of Their Cognates and of 
Their Hebrew Equivalents. By Errre FREEMAN THOMPSON, 
Ph.D. (The University of Chicago Historical and Linguistic 
Studies, Second Series, Vol. I, Part V.) Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1908. Pp. 29. $0.27. 


peravoeiy means (1) to consider afterward, and then to change one’s 
opinion; when this perdvow operates on the feelings and the will it 
becomes (2) regret and (3) change of purpose. These two words denote 
intellectual action in the classic period, emotional and volitional action — 
chiefly the latter—in succeeding times, but only volitional in the New 
Testament. They express emotion less frequently because this meaning 
belongs primarily to perapéAct, perapeAovar and petapeAea; since, however, 
regret for past action may lead to a change of purpose, these three words 
also occasionally acquire a volitional force. A distinction of meaning 
between the two groups of words is maintained fairly well in classic 
writers, the Septuagint, and the New Testament, but not elsewhere. 

In the New Testament perapédAoua, regret, is the only word of this 
group used and occurs but 6 times, while peravoéw and peravow, the regu- 
lar terms for repentance, are found 34 and 22 times respectively. The 
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last two words always signify in the New Testament a change of purpose 
from evil to good, an internal change manifested in a change of the out- 
ward life and conduct. Sorrow may be antecedent in this change 
(II Cor. 7:10), but is never identified with it. 

The work is in the main well done. But the etymologies adopted 
from Curtius are now generally rejected, and some of the grammatical 
observations are subject to correction. In the constructions of perapéra 
on p. 11, for example, numbers 6, 7, and 8 are the same as 1, 3, and 2 


respectively. 
P y Cartes W. PepPLer 


Horazstudien. Von J.W. Becx. Haag: M. Nijhoff, 1907. Pp. 80. 

This pamphlet contains an elaborate criticism of Vollmer’s views of the 
interrelation of the Horatian MSS. Vollmer’s contention that all our 
MSS are derived from a single copy of Horace’s works is based largely 
on a list of so-called errors which he claims are common to all the codices. 
Beck subjects each of these “errors” to a searching criticism and insists 
that in many cases the alleged error is the right reading. In Carm. i. 2. 
39 he prefers Mauri, the reading of the MSS, to the generally accepted 
emendation Marsi. In Carm. i. 20. 1. he defends (rightly, I think) 
potabis, as opposed to Vollmer’s conjecture potavi. We see the same 
future in Plaut. Curc. 728 tu miles apud me cenabis; Hor. Epist. i. 7. 71 
ergo post nonam venies. In Carm. i. 23. 5 he argues that to substitute 
vepris .... ad ventum for veris .... adventus the reading of the 
codices is to attribute to the poet the rigid accuracy of the philologian. 
In Carm. i. 25. 20 he regrets that Horace did not write Euro, but is sure 
that he wrote Hebro. In iv. 2. 49 he defends teque dum procedis, pro- 
nouncing tuque dum procedis, if applied to Antonius, ridiculous, if 
applied to Augustus, impossible. Even the reading fugio rabiosi tem- 
pora signi (Serm. i. 6. 126) finds in him a champion. In many cases 
Beck’s arguments are not convincing, but in general his position is well 
taken, that there is so much uncertainty about a majority of the “errors” 
that they cannot safely be used as a criterion in the construction of a 
stemma. Moreover, he is right in his assertion that there is no good 
reason for assuming that the Horatian tradition was at a standstill for 
nearly two hundred years. The archetypes of the Rr and F)’ groups 
may easily have been codices of the seventh century. 

No discussion of the Horatian MSS is complete without a stemma. 
Beck finds two chief and one subordinate group: 
1. Mavortian Recension AA+BC+lemmata Porph.+scholia Pseudo- 

Acronis: Keller’s second class 
2. The R® class+ Porph. in interpretatione: Keller’s third class. 
3. Keller's first class with scholia [ and glosses I in cod. y. 
G. J. Laine 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Johannis Vahleni. ... . opuscula academica. Pars Posterior. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1908. Pp. 646. M. 14. 


The second and concluding volume of Vahlen’s Opuscula, containing 
his prooemia to the indices lectionum of the University of Berlin from 
1892 to 1906, follows the first volume with welcome rapidity. It is fur- 
nished with full indices, compiled by E. Thomas, of facts, Greek and 
Latin words, and passages. 

A significant feature of these opuscula is that they were intended not 
only to vindicate or amend or interpret the texts of classical authors, but 
also to serve as examples of critical method for the student in the classi- 
cal seminar. It is to be hoped that from these exercises in criticism and 
other concrete examples of the processes followed in acquiring a sympa- 
thetic understanding of an author’s words and meaning, a competent mind 
should abstract some of the simple principles underlying interpretation 
and express them with greater intelligence and deeper appreciation of 
their significance than do the authors of the dry statements about “ Her- 
meneutics” in current handbooks. The seminar and pro-seminar cannot 
hope to escape the criticism justly directed at them until an attempt is 
made to lead the young student of classical philology from minute 
analysis to the fundamental principles underlying his critical work. 

The value of the two volumes to special workers in the authors treated 
has been recognized from time to time as the discussions have appeared 
in the semi-annual publications of the University of Berlin. To the 
mature scholar, as well as to the immature student, these opuscula are 
models of accuracy and sane, catholic judgment, and illustrate particu- 
larly well the fruitful results of following the familiar injunction lesen, 
viel lesen, sehr viel lesen. 


Henry W. Prescott 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Diogenes von Apollonia. Von Dr. Ernst Krause. Beilage zu 
dem Jahresberichte des Kéniglichen Gymnasiums zu Gnesen, 
Ostern 1908. Posen: Merzbachsche Buchdruckerei. 


In the simple statement of Diogenes’ doctrines, which is all that is 
attempted in this brief treatise, originality would hardly be a desideratum. 
One might expect, however, in a monograph of the present day, somewhat 
more interpretative discussion than is given by Dr. Krause, especially of 
such fundamental problems as the reason for Diogenes’ return to the out- 
grown view that one material element can explain the universe, and of 
the way in which his position differs from that of the early Ionians. A 
very adequate collection of the ancient evidence regarding Diogenes’ life 
and teaching is given, and a clear and full statement, essentially in its 
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traditional form, of his doctrines. Venturesome conjectures find no place, 
and the conclusions reached are sane and conservative. The few ques- 
tionable positions taken arise mainly from a tendency to treat the evidence 
somewhat too literally and mechanically. The assertion on p.7 that 
Diogenes must have been a physician is a case in point. He may well 
have been one, but the evidence cited gives no more than a presumption 
in that direction, especially when we consider the widespread interest of 
his contemporaries in physiological matters. 

Equally questionable is the assertion on p. 7 that he can have written 
but one book. One of the grounds for this conclusion, that the other 
physicists wrote but one work, would have no weight, even if it were true. 

On p. 16, we find a surprising statement to the following effect: “Die 
Aussenwelt, die wir wahrnehmen, ist nichts Reales, sondern lediglich ein 
Produckt unserer Sinne.” We may question whether this statement 
could fairly be made of any Greek thinker, but it certainly is not a war- 
ranted inference from Dow. iv.9, 8. In spite of the limitations indicated, 
the present study will serve as a convenient, and in the main a trust- 
worthy, summary of all that is handed down to us concerning this belated 
representative of the Ionian School. 


Ciara E. MILuerp 
Iowa COLLEGE 
Grinnell, Iowa 





